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CHAPTER  I.' 

fearnot’s  party  honored  by  royalty. 


Fred  Fearnot  and  liis  party  were  still  in  Vienna. 

The  reader  will  remember  that  the  famous  “opera  queen," 
Mme.  Cortini,  had  proposed  to  Fred  to  sing  the  nightingale 
song  with  her  in  the  midst  of  one  of  her  great  operas,  taking 
the  audience  completely  by  surprise  and  creating  a  most  pro¬ 
found  sensation. 

Not  one  in  the  audience  suspected  that  it  was  a  precon¬ 
certed  arrangement,  though  the  royal  party  present  sent  a 
messenger  behind  the  scenes  to  request  a  repetition  of  the 
song.  In  Europe  such  a  request  is  always  considered  in  the 
light  of  a  command,  and  it  was  repeated.  Fred,  though,  made 
several  changes  in  his  passionate  declaration,  which  greatly 
surprised  every  one  who  heard  it. 

The  next  da.y  a  messenger  from  the  royal  palace  called  on 
the  opera  queen,  at  her  hotel,  with  an  invitation  for  her 
to  call  at  the  palace  in  the  afternoon,  to  sing  before  the  old 
Emperor. 

She  at  once  sent  for  Fearnot,  suspecting  that  the  nightin¬ 
gale.  song  was  what  they  wanted  the  Emperor  to  hear. 

It  staggered  Fearnot  at  first,  but  never  in  his  life  was  he 
unequal  to  an  emergency. 

They  found  nearly  two  score  of  men  and  women  present, 
more  or  less  related  to  the  royal  family,  all  of  them  eager  to 
hear  the  nightingale  song. 

They  wrere  presented  to  the  old  Emperor,  who  received  them 
graciously,  and  conversed  with  them  very  pleasantly. 

The  Prince  and  Princess  Metternich  were  very  cordial  to 

them. 

Both  Fred  and ‘the  madame  denied  that  the  young  Ameri¬ 
can  was  a  professional  singer,  and  it  seemed  rather  difficult 
for  them  to  comprehend  it. 

In  talking  with  the  prince,  Fred  remarked  that  his  two 
partners  and  their  sisters  were  all  musical  and  had  cultivated 
their  voices  highly. 

The  old  Emperor  listened  to  the  declaration,  the  song  and 
the  nightingale  and  dove  imitation  in  profound  silence,  and 
when  it  was  finished  he  remarked  to  Fearnot: 

“Your  ventriloquism  is  very  fine  indeed!  It  is  a  splendid 

gift.” 

Before  th"v  left  the  palace  the  old  Emperor  presented  the 
madame  with  a  magnificent  diamond  ring,  and  on  her  way 

back  to  the  hotel  she  remarked: 

“Fred  I  appreciate  this  ring  more  than  any  gift  I  have  ever 
Tir  (  f\  my  life.  I’ve  had  presents  from  members  of  royal 
fa rn ilea  in  Europe,  but  none  of  them  was  so  valuable  or  from 

sucha  a  high  source."  .  ... 

Fred  rook  the  ring  and  examined  it  carefully. 

“It's  a  very  fine  one/  he  remarked. 

aiJ,  for  you  I  would  not  have  received  it,  nor 

u.<-  v,7y  high  honor  of  singing  before  the  Emperor." 

“No,  I  don't  think  that.”  - 

-i  i-A,  I’ve  been  here  four  or  five  times  before  and  never 


received  an  invitation  to  sing  at  the  palace.  It  was  the 
nightingale  song  I’m  indebted  to  for  the  honor.  Of  course 
it  can’t  be  sung  by  one  alone.  It  was  what  captured  the 
whole  city  last  night  at  the  opera  house.” 

“Well,  for  your  sake  I’m  glad.  It  will  be  a  great  adver¬ 
tisement  for  you,  professionally.” 

As  the  madame  had  to  sing  again  that  evening,  Fred  left 
her  at  her  hotel  and  returned  to  his  own  party. 

Of  course  the  girls  were  deeply  interested,  and  he  had  to  tell 
them  everything  that  happened  at  the  palace. 

“Fred,  how.  did  the  Emperor  look?”  Terry  asked. 

“I  found  him  to  be  a  dignified  old  gentleman,  and  in  talk¬ 
ing  with  him  I  actually  forgot  that  he  was  an  Emperor. 
He  seemed  to  appreciate  the  singing  very  much,  and  I  wouldn’t 
be  at  all  surprised  if  he  should  be  present  in  the  royal  box  at 
the  opera  to-night.  The  madame,  though,  is  the  happiest 
woman  you  ever  saw,  for  it’ll  be  a  great  advertisement  for  her 
in  a  professional  way.  The  diamond  ring  the  Emperor  gave 
her  is  worth  all  of  one  thousand  dollars  at  least.” 

“Oh,  but  don’t  I  wish  we  girls  could  have  been  with  you!” 
said  Margie. 

“So  do  I,”  returned  Fred.  “They  all  seemed  to  be  very 
much  surprised  when  the  madame  and  I  assured  them  that 
I  was  not  a  professional  singer.  When  I  told  them  that  we 
were  all  a  music-loving  party,  and  that  all  of  you  had  highly 
cultivated  voices,  they  were  very  much  surprised.  The  Prin¬ 
cess  Metternich  remarked  that  she  would  be  pleased  to  meet 
the  ladies  of  our  party;  but  for  the  life  of  me  I  don’t  know 
how  to  interpret  that  remark.  It  may  mean  an  invitation  to 
call  on  her,  or  it  may  not.  But  she  will  undoubtedly  be  pres¬ 
ent  in  the  royal  box  to-night,  and  may  send  for  us  or  honor  us 
with  a  visit  to  our  box,  so  I  want  you  girls  to  look  your  very 
best,  though  I  don’t  see  how  you  can  look  any  better;  but 
you  girls  have  a  way  of  beautifying  yourselves  that  men  can’t 
understand.  I’m  sorry  that  Amalie  and  Joe  are  not  with  us. 
The  tall  blonde  would  turn  the  heads  of  some  of  these  Vien¬ 
nese  young  noblemen.” 

“Indeed  she  would,”  laughed  Evelyn,  “for  she  would  look 
as  royal  as  any  of  them.” 

That  evening  when  Fred’s  party  entered  the  box  a  ripple  of 
applause  swept  over  the  entire  audience;  but  none  of  them 
committed  the  indiscretion  of  showing  a  consciousness  of  the 
honor. 

Everybody  was  staring  at  those  in  the  box,  and  never  before 
had  the  great  opera  house  been  so  jammed  as  it  was  then. 
Hundreds  were  turned  away  on  being  told  that  there  was  not 
even  standing  room  left. 

There  were  more  ladies  present  by  double  than  on  the 
evening  before,  for  feminine  curiosity  had  been  greatly  excited 
throughout  the  city. 

Glasses  were  leveled  at  them  from  all  parts  of  the  house. 
There  were  elegantly  dressed  ladies  even  in  the  top  gallery,  so 
eager  were  they  to  see  and  hear  what  they  had  heard  so  much 
about. 

“Say,  this  is  tough,”  said  Fred,  speaking  in  a  low  tone  to 
Terry  and  Dick.  “It’s  extremely  difficult  to  appear  indifferent. 
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I  can  appreciate  the  worry  of  a  dog  with  fleas  on  him.  He 
wants  to  lie  still  and  sleep,  but  a  couple  of  fleas  racing  up 
and  down  his  back  or  sides  make  sleep  an  utter  impossibility. 
To  sit  still  and  appear  unconscious  that  you  are  being  stared 
at  through  hundreds  of  opera-glasses  requires  a  great  deal  of 
self-possession.  The  girls,  however,  can  beat  us  at  that,  for 
they  are  used  to  it  and  enjoy  if.” 

Just  then  the  royal  party  arrived,  and  the  vast  audience 
arose  and  stood  still  until  they  were  seated. 

Then  the  band  played  the  national  air,  for  the  old  Emperor 
was  in  the  party. 

The  box  was  packed  with  them;  but  it  was  a  double-sized 
one  and  capable  of  holding  at  least  thirty  people. 

“Fred,  I  want  to  make  a  bet  with  you,”  whispered  Terry. 

“What  is  it?” 

“I’ll  go  you  ten  thousand  dollars  that  you’ll  have  to  sing 
that  nightingale  song  again.” 

“Great  Scott!  I’m  afraid  you  are  right,  Terry.  I’d  give 
a  thousand  to  get  out  of  it.” 

“You  can’t  do  it.  You’ll  have  to  face  the  music.” 

“All  right,  but  don’t  you  go  to  chuckling  over  it,  or  I’ll 
have  you  follow  with  Sam  Innes’  recitation  of  the  'Country 
Swain,’  so  you’d  better  be  burnishing  up  your  German. ’V 

“By  George,  I’ll  fight  before  I’ll  do  it,”  said  Terry.  “I’d 
get  my  German  mixed  up  so  badly  that  they’d  fire  me  out, 
thinking  I  was  full  of  beer.” 

When  the  band  finished  playing  the  national  air  the  audi¬ 
ence  sat  down,  and  everybody  appeared  to  be  waiting  for  the 
curtain  to  rise. 

They  didn’t  have  to  wait  long,  for  the  performance  opened 
in  the  usual  way,  and  fully  twenty  minutes  passed  ere  the 
madame  herself  appeared  to  receive  an  ovation. 

She  bowed  to  the  occupants  of  the  royal  box,  then  to  the 
audience,  following  by  throwing  kisses  at  tire  girls  in  Fear- 
not's  party.  % 

It  seemed  impossible  for  the  great  body  of  the  audience  to 
understand  why  the  opera  queen  displayed  so  much  fondness 
for  the  young  Americans,  and  they  stared  and  stared  until 
the  girls  actually  felt  embarrassed. 

Any  number  of  huge  bouquets  were  sent  over  the  footlights 
to  the  madame,  who  bowed  and  smiled  under  the  flowery 
shower  as  only  a  great  professional  like  her  could  smile. 

“Fred,  I  think  she  is  in  better  voice  to-night  than  I  ever 
heard  her,”  Evelyn  whispered. 

“Yes,  she  feels  the  honor  done  her  by  the  Emperor,  and  is 
trying  to  split  her  throat,  as  the  mocking-birds  do  as  tliey 
greet  the  rising  sun.” 

Soon  after  she  passed  off  the  stage  she  appeared  in  Fear- 
not’s  box,  and  kissed  the  three  girls,  as  well  as  Mrs.  Living¬ 
ston.  It  seemed  that  she  wore  all  of  her  jewels,  for  she  was 
fairly  sparkling  with  diamonds. 

The  girls  wore  theirs  also,  and  altogether  it  was  a  picture 
well  worth  gazing  upon. 

Every  glass  in  the  royal  box  was  leveled  at  them. 

She  remained  there  until  she  had  to  go  on  the  stage  again, 
but  she  had  scarcely  left  when  the  Prince  and  Princess  Met- 
ternich  entered.  • 

It  took  Fred  by  surprise,  but  he  sprang  to  his  feet  and 
greeted  them  with  most  ceremonious  bows. 

“Pardon  us,”  said  the  prince,  “but  the  princess  and  myself 
had  to  come  over  and  investigate  the  cause  of  Madame  Cor- 
tini’s  great  partiality  for  the  occupants  of  this  box.” 

“There’s  no  treason  to  it,”  Fred  laughed,  “for  the  madame 
is  a  loyal  friend.  She  has  frequently  been  our  guest  in  America, 
and  our  friendship  is  simply  personal.  May  I  have  the  honor 
of  introducing  my  friends?”  and  he  looked  at  the  princess  as 
he  asked  the  question,  who  signified  her  assent  and  the  entire 
party  were  introduced  to  both  of  them. 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  royal  family  of  Austria  is  the  most 
exclusive  in  Europe,  yet  the  prince  and  princess  were  ex¬ 
tremely  cordial  to  that  little  party  of  untitled  Americans. 
She  shook  hands  with  each  of  the  girls  and  Mrs.  Livingston, 
then  sat  down  with  them,  chatting  as  gayly  as  the  girls  them¬ 
selves. 

The  prince  conversed  with  Terry,  Dick  and  Mr.  Livingston, 
to  whom  he  remarked: 

“I  have  no  recollection  of  any  tourists  from  your  country 
who  excited  so  much  attention  in  Vienna  as  your  party.” 

"Well,  it  strikes  me  as  a  rather  gruesome  introduction,” 
said  Mr.  Livingston.  “It  all  came  about,  I  guess,  through 
that  unfortunate  meeting  on  the  Danube." 

“Yes,  yes.  undoubtedly,"  said  the  prince,  “but  courage  and 
skill  are  admired  the  world  over,  and  Mr.  Fearnot’s  unusual 
abilities  have  added  much  to  his  popularity." 


“Pardon  me,”  said  Mr.  Livingston,  “but  bis  entire  party 
Is  made  up  of  fine  singers.  They  are  as  fond  of  music  a* 
the  birds  themselves,”  and  he  pointed  out  to  the  prince  Margie 
as  Fearnot’s  sister,  Evelyn  as  Miss  Olcott,  and  Miss  Hamilton 
as  one  of  her  schoolmates. 

He  also  made  the  assertion  that  Fearnot’s  reputation  as  an 
orator  was  as  great  in  New  York  as  that  of  any  statesman 
whose  fame  has  filled  the  world. 

“He  must  be  a  marvelous  young  man,”  remarked  the  prince. 

“He  is,  indeed!  But  he  seems  to  be  utterly  unconscious  of 
it.  He  has  been  known  to  quell  an  angry  mob  of  thousands  by 
his  wonderful  powers  of  persuasion.  He  has  acquired  much 
wealth,  and  has  won  the  love  and  confidence  of  the  poor  by 
his  charitableness  and  kindness  to  them.” 

Of  course  Fred  didn’t  hear  the  conversation,  for  he  was 
listening  to  the  princess  and  the  girls. 

Finally  the  curtain  rose  and  the  opera  went  on.  The  party 
turned  their  attention  to  it. 


The  madame  appeared  after  a  while  and  her  grand  voice 
filled  the  vast  building  with  melody. 

Evelyn’s  enthusiasm  was  like  that  of  a  young  child.  She  \ 
actually  forgot  that  the  princess  was  seated  by  her  side.  The 
latter  watched  her  intently,  and  actually  caught  the  spirit  of 
her  enthusiasm.  She  had  been  reared  in  an  air  of  cold 
formality,  and  it  was  very  seldom  indeed  that  she  exhibited 
even  the  slightest  interest  in  things  going  on  around  her. 

“My  dear,”  she  said  to  Evelyn,  “I  enjoy  watching  your 
enthusiastic  exhibition  of  love  for  music  more  than  the  per¬ 
formance  on  the  stage.” 

“Thank  you,”  Evelyn  returned.  “I’m  so  fond  of  music 
that  I  forget  everything  when  listening  to  it.  What  a  grand 
singer  the  madame  is!  And  such  a  powerful,  rich  voice  she 
has!  ” 

“She  seems  to  be  very  fond  of  you.” 

“Yes,  we  are  close  friends.  Ever  since  she  foemd  us  here 
she  has  been  trying  to  presuade  me  to  see  the  rest  of  Europe 
by  accompanying  her  in  her  tour,  but  we  must  return  to 
America  soon,  and  we  have  to  deny  ourselves  that  pleasure." 

“Would  she  sing'  that  nightingale  song  with  Mr.  Fearnot 
again  this  evening?” 

“Really,  I  don’t  know.  It’s  one  of  his  own  writing,  and  he 
used  to  sing  it  with  us  girls  before  we  met  the  madame." 

Oh,  indeed!  ” 

“Yes,  the  first  time  she  ever  heard  it  was  when  he  and  I  sang 
it  together.” 

“Indeed,  indeed!  You  surprise  me.  You  say  he  is  the 
author  of  the  song?” 

“Yes.  He  has  written  many  exquisite  little  poems." 

She  turned  and  glanced  at  Fred,  who  was  watching  the  per¬ 
formance  on  the  stage. 

Then  she  said  to  Evelyn: 

I  would  be  pleased  to  have  you  and  your  friends  take 
luncheon  with  the  prince  and  myself,  at  Schoenbrunn  Castle, 
to-morrow  afternoon  at  three  o’clock.  Can  we  expect  you?” 

Certainly.  Me  will  be  pleased,  and  would  feel  highly 
honored.” 

"It  will  be  private,  all  formality  laid  aside,  which  is  some¬ 
thing  that  can  be  done  only  in  the  privacy  of  our  own  home." 

The  truth  is,  the  princess  was  anxious  to  study  the  beauti¬ 
ful  American  girls,  and  hear  them  sing,  for  she  was  a  pas¬ 
sionate  lover  of  music  herself. 


wmie  they  were  talking  a  messenger  from  the  opera  queen 
entered  the  box  and  handed  a  note  to  Fearnot. 

It  simply  stated  that  a  request  had  come  from  the  royal 
box  that  they  repeat  the  nightingale  song  together. 

Fied  read  it,  bowed  assent  and  the  messenger  left. 

^om  R°>al  Highness,  said  Fred,  turning  to  the  prince, 
the  madame  informs  me  that  a  request  has  come  from  the 
royal  box  that  we  sing  the  nightingale  song.  Of  course,  in 
deference  to  His  Majesty  I  am  in  honor  bound  to  comply." 

I  he  prince  bowed  and  remarked: 

I  was  expecting  that.  We  all  think  it  is  the  finest  scene 
in  the  entire  performance. " 

I-  rod  arose  and  went  out,  preferring  to  appear  on  the  stage 
before^6  madame  to  climbinS  out  of  the  box,  as  on  the  evening 

thTnfaH  ^hlU  °iV*h!-ta8®  t0Rether’  and  ‘f  the  audience  wore 
FroV'in  m  "  sht.  bofore  they  were  even  more  so  then,  for 
in  n  m  Paf  e  declaration,  spoke  of  the  patriotism 
and  love  of  the  Austrians  for  their  old  Emperor.  He  compared 
H  to  'he  ioyal'v  of  hi.  own  love  for  the  Iwontlful  operToneen. 

,  r./rt  ,'!  ,',  ",1'  n  ,dler  fo”‘  rrom  of  ,h*  Dittle  would 

iight  and  fall  in  defense  of  his  Emperor  and  his  country,  so 
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ho.  too.  would  imperil  life,  fortune,  everything  to  prove  his 
devotion. 

R  aroused  the  audience  to  the  wildest  pitch  of  enthusiasm 
uv.Til  it  seemed  as  though  pandemonium  had  broken  loose. 
The  old  Emperor  himself  was  thrilled,  and  once  he  half  rose 
to  his  feet  as  he  listened  and  gazed. 

Then  Fred  sang,  and  she  responded  in  song  full  of  the 
fierce  passion  that  has  so  often  moved  the  hearts  of  men 
and  women  in  all  ages. 

Then  she  laid  her  head  on  his  shoulder  and  listened  to  the 
song  of  the  nightingale  and  the  cooing  of  the  dove. 

It  was  a  magnificent  piece  of  acting,  and  captured  the  entire 
house. 

The  Emperor  himself  applauded,  as  did  every  one  in  his 
box. 

The  triumph  was  complete,  and  when  Fred  returned  to  his 
box  the  Princess  Metternich  grasped  his  hand,  saying: 

“I  want  to  thank  you.  I  was  never  so  moved  before  in  my 
life.” 


CHAPTER  II. 


OXCE  MORE  IX  BERLIN. 


As  Fred  sat  down  Prince  Metternich  grasped  his  hand,  and 
remarked  with  a  smile: 

“You  are  a  great  politician.  Your  allusion  to  the  loyalty 
and  patriotism  of  the  Austrian  people  was  a  bit  of  political 
finesse  that,  for  tact  and  good  judgment,  is  simply  marvelous.” 

“I  have  no  political  aspirations,  prince,  but  we  have  been 
used  so  kindly  in  Vienna  that  I  couldn’t  resist  the  tempta¬ 
tion  of  paying  my  respects  to  the  royal  family,  as  well  as  to 
the  people.” 

“Indeed!  Bo  you  say  you’ve  been  treated  kindly  when  the 
other  day  there  were  scores  of  men  thirsting  for  your  blood?” 

"You  are  severe,”  said  Fred,  with  a  smile.  “They  didn’t 
draw  a  drop  of  my  blood.” 

“No  fault  of  theirs,”  smiled  the  prince. 

Then  he  added: 

“The  princess  informs  me  that  she  expects  your  party  to 
lunch  with  us  to-morrow  afternoon.” 

“Indeed!  I  hadn’t  heard  that.  It  is  another  honor  heaped 
upon  us,  and  I  shall  carry  away  from  Vienna  the  most  pleas¬ 
ant  recollections  of  all  Europe.” 

As  the  royal  party  were  leaving  the  opera  house  the  audi¬ 
ence  stoed  and  the  band  played. 

Then  they  turned  and  cheered  Fearnot  repeatedly.  The 
beautiful  tribute  he  had  paid  to  their  loyalty  to  the  old  Em¬ 
peror  had  endeared  him  to  their  hearts.  They  even  cheered 
him  after  he  had  entered  his  carriage  to  return  to  his  hotel. 

“Fearnot,”  said  Mr.  Livingston,  “you  have  captured  Vienna, 
at  much  less  expense  and  bloodshed  than  it  cost  Napoleon.” 

"Tes,”  laughed  Fred,  “and  in  a  far  more  pleasant  way. 
At  first  I  thought  they  were  anxious  to  kill  me,  and  now  it’s 
the  reverse  of  that.  How  true  it  is  that  ‘music  hath  charms 
:o  soothe  the  savage  breast.’  ” 

“It  wasn’t  altogether  the  music,”  said  Mrs.  Livingston. 
“That  -’Ong  and  your  declaration  of  love  touched  every  heart 
in  the  house.  Even  the  wild  savage  in  the  jungle  has  his 
emotions  and  his  romance.  They  have  different  ways  of 
shewing  it,  but  its  effect  is  the  same  the  world  over.” 

“Ah,  there  you  are  right!  Some  one  has  written  that  ‘all 
tvf.  world  loves  a  lover.’  Only  dissatisfied  relatives  ever  try 
to  stop  an  elopment.  Everybody  else,  out  of  sympathy  for 
t  wo  loving  hearts,  stands  ready  to  help  them  on  their  way  to 
kaoni  mss.  I  once  helped  to  steal  a  girl  for  a  friend  myself, 
and' her  parents  were  very  angry  with  me,  but  now  I  believe 
tpf,v  r,ifess  me  because  the  couple  are  happy  and  prosperous.” 

-  Ml  this  seems  to  me  like  a  dream,”  said  Mrs.  Livingston. 
“  **nd  ypt  I  am  simply  a  spectator.  Just  think  of  what  we 
haw  passed  through  since  we  landed  in  Europe!  We’ve  been 
ba.iL'*  d  from  Russia.  There  was  trouble  in  Berlin,  and  still 
ror-  here  in  Vienna,  and  now  it  is  all  changed  and  like 


a  fairy  scene. 

“I  was  thinking  of  that  dur 
Evelyn,  “but  Fred  has  always 


ing  the  evening,”  remarked 
been  good  at  entertaining 


p^oplo.” 

“  Yes,* 
them  in 
“Yes, 


'  s  id  Mr.  Livingston,”  and  sometimes  he  entertains 
a  way  they  don’t  appreciate.” 

r,  it  that  is  only  when  he  has  to.  It’s  never  his  seek- 


r' r<  d ,  “::he’K  a  little  bit  given  that  way  herself,” 
and  l*V  told  the  -Tory  of  how,  when  they  were  held  up  In 
10,  y.hti  snatched  the  revolver  from  his  belt  and  shot 


one  of  the  robbers,  breaking  his  arm.  “The  fellow  had  the 
drop  on  me,  but  just  a  second  later  I  had  it  on  him.” 

“Fred,  why  in  the  world  do  you  tell  that?”  Evelyn  asked. 

“Can’t  help  i£,  dear.  It’s  a  story  well  worth  telling,  and  I 
want  them  to  understand  you  as  I  do.” 

“Oh,  we  understand  both  of  you,”  said  Mrs.  Livingston, 
smilingly.  “And  it  is  easy  enough  to  read  your  future.” 

Evelyn  was  glad  that  the  darkness  of  the  night  concealed 
her  blushes.  She  knew,  though,  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Living¬ 
ston  understood  thoroughly  that  she  and  Fred  were  engaged, 
but  yet  she  couldn’t  avoid  blushing  whenever  the  fact  was 
mentioned. 

The  elderly  lady  caught  her  around  the  waist  and  pressed 
her  to  her,  for  they  were  seated  opposite  Fred  and  Mr.  Liv¬ 
ingston. 

When  they  arrived  at  the  hotel  it  was  midnight,  and  after 
discussing  for  a  while  the  invitation  of  the  Princess  Metter¬ 
nich  to  visit  her  at  Castle  Sclioenbrunn  the  next  day,  they 
retired  to  their  apartments. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  the  journals  of  Vienna  the  next  morn¬ 
ing  printed  most  glowing  accounts  of  the  great  scene  of 
enthusiasm  at  the  opera  the  evening  before. 

It  mentioned  particularly  the  condescension  of  the  Prince 
and  Princess  Metternich  visiting  the  box  of  the  American 
tourists.  It  was  something  so  entirely  unusual  as  to  cause 
universal  comment. 

When  Madame  Cortini  heard  that  Fred’s  party  were  to  visit 
Schoenbrunn  Castle  on  invitation  of  the  princess,  she  was 
not  only  surprised,  but  suffered  some  severe  pangs  of  jealousy 
because  she  had  not  herself  been  included  in  the  invitation. 

She  was  very  ambitions  and  liked  to  be  the  star  at  all 
gatherings. 

She  didn’t  hesitate  to  mention  it  to  Evelyn. 

“Now,  dear,”  said  Evelyn,  “I  don’t  think  you’ve  been 
slighted  in  the  least.  She  had  heard  you  sing  before,  and  her 
praises  of  your  voice  and  performance  last  night  were  un¬ 
stinted.  I  think  that  she  simply  wanted  to  make  a  good  im¬ 
pression  in  America  by  showing  a  party  of  young  Americans 
a  little  social  attention  in  a  private  way;  at  least  that’s  what 
Fred  says,  and  you  know  he  is  generally  correct  in  solving 
problems.  You  were  sent  for,  you  know,  to  the  royal  palace, 
while  we  were  entirely  ignored,  and  the  Emperor  showed  his 
appreciation  by  presenting  you  with  a  magnificent  jewel.” 

“Yes,  dear,  I  was  highly  honored  and  I  appreciate  it;  but 
still,  I  do  feel  just  the  least  bit  jealous,  for  I  know  you’ll  have 
a  most  pleasant  time  at  the  castle.  You  must  tell  me  all 
about  it  when  you  reach  the  opera  house  this  evening.” 

“Of  course  I  will!  I’ll  tell  you  everything.” 

Promptly  at  the  time  appointed  Fearnot’s  party  reached  the 
castle  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  in  two  carriages.  They 
passed  through  a  gate,  and  followed  a  winding  path  through 
a  magnificent  grove  and  flower  garden  and  alighted  in  front 
of  a  gray  old  castle  which  had  been  standing  there  for  cen¬ 
turies. 

They  were  royally  received  by  the  princess,  who  appeared 
simply  as  the  woman,  divested  of  title  and  power.  But.  to 
their  astonishment,  there  were  fully  a  score  of  other  titled 
personages  there  of  both  sexes. 

“By  George,  Fred,”  whispered  Terry,  “you  can  bet  your  last 
penny  that  they  have  entrapped  us,  and  we’ve  got  to  sing  and 
entertain  them.” 

“That’s  all  right,”  said  Fred.  “If  they  are  here  for  fun, 
we’ll  have  some  fun  with  them.” 

“Say,  old  man,  don’t  lose  your  head,”  Tenry  cautioned.  “Be¬ 
have  yourself  as  if  you  were  of  the  blood  royal  as  well  as 
they.  ” 

“I  am  of  the  blood  royal,  and  don’t  you  forget  it.  Our  girls 
could  take  the  prize  for  beauty  in  this  crowd.” 

“You  are  right  about  that.” 

Inside  of  a  very  few  minutes  after  they  entered  the  castle 
the  ladies  had  possession  of  the  girls  and  Mrs.  Livingston. 

They  conducted  them  into  other  apartments,  while  the 
prince  and  about  a  dozen  other  gentlemen  led  the  way  into  a 
smoking-room  of  the  castle,  where  wines  and  cigars  were 
freely  distributed. 

They  were  surprised  that  Fred,  Terry  and  Dick  would 
neither  drink  nor  smoke. 

Mr.  Livingston,  though,  did  both,  and  he  jokingly  explained 
that  the  boys  hadn’t  lived  long  enough  yet  to  acquire  any 
bad  habits. 

The  prince  and  his  companions  laughed,  and  one  of  them 
remarked : 

“They  have  some  habits  that  we  wish  we  could  acquire.” 

“Yes.  I  understand,”  said  Mr.  Livingston.  “That  is  skill 
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rather  than  a  habit,  for,  never  heard  of  their  Indulging  the 
habit  you  are  alluding  to  anywhere  in  America.  They  are 
eminently  young  men  of  peace.” 

“That’s  right,”  said  Terry.  “We  have  a  famous  character 
in  America,  drawn  by  the  late  Mark  Twain.*  Ills  name  was 
Buck  Fanshawe.  It  was  said  of  him  that  he  was  a  man  of 
peace  and  that  he  would  have  peace  if  he  had  to  tight  for  it.” 

“That  is  something  that  all  nations  have  to  do,”  remarked 
the  prince,  “and  generally  the  best  fighter  quickly  brings 
about  a  peace,  and  on  his  own  terms.” 

In  a  little  while  the  party  adjourned  to  another  large  room 
that  looked  a  good  deal  like  a  private  armory.  There  were 
sabers  and  revolvers  and  rifles,  foils  and  masks  hanging  upon 
the  wall. 

The  three  boys  were  invited  to  give  exhibitions  of  their 
skill  with  the  foils,  and  the  prince  himself  was  the  first  to 
start  a  fencing  bout  with  Fearnot. 

Of  course  the  latter  was  asked  to  explain  his  system,  for 
it  differed  from  the  French  and  Italian  styles. 

He  gave  exhibitions  of  it,  but  with  such  lightning-like 
rapidity  that  the  others  were  unable  to  catch  it. 

The  boys  had  a  good  deal  of  fun  with  them,  notwithstanding 
they  were  all  skilled  swordsmen  in  their  particular  way. 

They  were  there  with  them  for  nearly  an  hour. 

Then  they  joined  the  ladies  at  luncheon,  and  there  another 
hour  was  spent  at  the  table,  after  which  they  adjourned  to 
the  music-room. 

All  formality  was  laid  aside,  and  all  chatted  on  a  plane  of 
perfect  equality. 

The  ladies  were  eager  to  hear  Fred  and  Evelyn  sing  the 
nightingale  song,  which  “they  did  three  times  in  succession. 

Princess  Metternich  actually  caught  Evelyn  in  her  arms 
and  kissed  her  in  her  enthusiasm. 

The  prince  turned  the  laugh  on  the  princess  by  asking  if 
she  were  not  kissing  the  wrong  one. 

Then  they  all  sang  together,  and  Mary’s  alto  attracted 
attention,  for  it  was  simply  above  criticism. 

It  turned  out  that  nearly  all  the  prince’s  party  could  speak 
English  and  French,  so  Terry  gave  them  Sam  Innes’  famous 
imitation  of  the  country  swain,  and  the  hilarity  it  evoked  was 
startling. 

The  prince  and  his  male  companions  fairly  roared.  The 
ladles  forgot  their  dignity  and  fairly  shrieked  and  laughed 
till  the  tears  rolled  down  their  faces. 

Of  course  there  were  expressions  in  the  recitation  that  they 
couldn’t  understand  on  account  of  their  ignorance  of  Ameri¬ 
can  localisms,  but  they  could  understand  enough  to  appreciate 
the  humor  of  it.  The  ladies  declared  it  was  the  funniest  thing 
they  had  ever  heard  in  their  lives,  and  the  gentlemen  begged 
earnestly  that  the  three  young  men  would  visit  one  of  the 
clubs  in  the  city,  which  they  were  members  of,  and  repeat  it. 

Terry  declined,  however,  on  the  ground  that  they  only  had 
two  more  evenings  in  the  city  and  that  he  was  compelled  to 
attend  the  opera  with  the  ladies  in  his  party.  He  and  Fred, 
however,  invited  every  one  present  to  become  their  guests  at 
New  Era  should  they  ever  visit  America. 

“The  Old  World  has  many  attractions,”  remarked  Fred. 
“The  dust  of  ages  rests  upon  your  buildings,  your  customs 
and  may  other  things,  which  renders  them  peculiarly  inter¬ 
esting  to  visitors:  but  in  America  we  can  show  you  how  to 
enjoy  life  innocently  and  without  any  rigorous  customs  to 
hamper  you.  I  don’t  believe  that  there  is  any  country  on 
earth  where  people  enjoy  life  more  than  we  do  in  America. 
We  believe  that  ^  hearty  laugh  is  a  better  tonic  than  any¬ 
thing  that  can  be  prepared  by  the  chemist.  Our  girls  are 
rosy-cheeked,  and  our  boys  are  not  afraid  to  make  love  to 
them.  The  men  are  all  sovereigns,  for  we  make  and  unmake 
our  rulers  at  our  own  sweet  will.  We  believe  that  no  one 
has  lived  in  vain  who  has  been  happy  and  made  others  so. 
People  come  to  us  from  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth, 
and  are  swallowed  up  in  our  vast  population,  wThere  they  get 
rid  of  old  ideas  and  imbibe  newr  ones.  We  have  many  prob¬ 
lems  to  solve,  but  the  main  problem  of  every  individual  is 
how  to  build  a  home,  place  the  girl  of  his  choice  in  it  and  be 
happy  with  her.  Their  opportunities  for  solving  the  problem 
are  so  great  that  millions  of  them  succeed.  With  probably 
the  exception  of  London,  you  can  find  more  representatives  of 
other  peoples  and  tribes  of  the  earth  in  the  streets  of  New 
York  than  anyhere  else.  That  great  city  is  the  gateway  of 
America,  where  everyone  does  his  best  to  help  his  neighbor 
alone .  Once  a  distinguished  individual  was  taken  to  a  ceme¬ 
tery.  and  a  vast  crowd  of  people  thronged  the  street  to  witness 
lh  *  funeral  cortege.  A  well-dressed  man,  peering  over  the 
shoulder*  of  a  workingman,  inquired,  ‘Who’s  dead'/’ 


“  ‘Why  the  man  in  the  coffin,’  said  the  workingman. 

“He  told  the  truth  and  gave  all  the  information  h<  had,  a 

that  is  characteristic  of  our  people.” 

The  others  caught  the  humor  of  the  story,  and  the  ladle* 
in  the  music-room  wondered  what  was  causing  such  an  up* 


roar. 


r  i 


the  trouble  on  the  Danube 
“Oh,  you  ought  to  have  been 
was  fun  and  no  mistake." 

“Well,  who  had  the  fun?" 
“Don’t  mention  it."  said  Terr 
more  than  the  other  fellows  A 
want  any  moi 


tin 


lid: 
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trouble  at 

all  if  he  didn’t 

l."  retorted 

Terry.  “You 

Dutchman 

shows  up  with 

to  whistle 

to  us  as  if  we 

io  him.’  " 
dk  to  him. 

"  said  Margie 

‘use  for  telling  whoppers.” 

and  Terry 

hurried  off  to 

letters  had 
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inquired  about 
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“l  think 

we  enjoyed  it 
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The  party  were  not  able  to  get  away  from  the  hospltabl 
prince  and  princess  until  after  tlie  stars  came  out.  Tb 
princess  presented  each  of  the  ladies  with  a  Photograph  o 
herself,  and  promised  to  see  them  before  they  left  \  ienna. 

She  had  written  her  name  on  the  back  of  each  card  in  her 

own  handwriting.  „  _  . 

On  leaving  she  showed  her  marked  preference  for  Evel 

by  kissing  her  several  times,  but  was  extremely  cordial  to  all 
the  others. 

As  she  shook  hands  with  Terry  she  remarked. 

“I  shall  never  forget  my  hearty  enjoyment  of  your  story 

of  the  country  lovers.”  ,  „ 

“Nor  can  I  ever  forget  your  gracious  kindness  to  all  of  us, 

returned  Terry. 

They  wrere  late  reaching  the  opera  house  that  evening.  The 
performance  had  been  going  on  half  an  hour  wrhen  they  entered 

their  box.  ,  ,  ..  , 

There  was  only  a  small  party  in  the  royal  box,  but  the  house 

was  packed  from  pit  to  dome.  ...  , 

There  was  no  request  made  for  the  nightingale  song,  hence 

it  wTas  not  given. 

After  the  performance  Madame  Cortini  insisted  on  the 
entire  party  going  to  her  hotel  for  a  late  supper. 

It  was  informal,  and  no  others  outside  of  their  own  party 
wrere  present. 

It  was  the  last  performance  of  the  opera  queen  in  \  lenna, 
for  she  was  to  leave  the  next  day  for  Buda-Pesth,  where  she 
was  to  give  two  performances. 

She  begged  earnestly  that  they  would  go  with  her,  but  they 
had  engaged  to  leave  for  Berlin  that  evening,  so  they  had  to 
decline. 

She  promised  to  spend  the  next  season  with  them  at  New 
Era,  and  as  she  kissed  the  girls  goed-by  her  eyes  filled  with  * 
tears. 

The  girls  were  extremely  sorry  to  part  with  her,  for  she 
had  made  their  visit  to  Vienna  more  pleasant  than  it  would 
have  been  otherwise. 

That  evening  they  took  the  train  for  Berlin. 

They  had  stopped  there  nearly  a  week  on  their  way  to  * 
Petrograd,  but  circumstances  were  such  that  they  had  been 
unable  to  see  as  much  of  the  city  as  they  wished  to.  Besides, 
there  was  a  little  business  to  be  attended  to  by  Fearnot  in  Mr. 
Klein’s  interest,  who  had  written  to  him  about  it.  * 

Then,  too,  they  expected  to  meet  acquaintances  there,  of 
whom  they  had  heard  through  the  secretary  of  the  American 
Legation. 

They  reached  Berlin  in  due  time,  and  put  up  at  the  same 
hotel  where  they  stopped  when  on  their  way  to  Petrograd. 

Their  arrival,  of  course,  was  unexpected  at  the  hotel,  but 
they  were  fortunate  enough  to  secure  splendid  apartments. 

“Now,  brother,”  said  Evelyn  to  Terry,  “we  girls  want  you 
to  promise  us  not  to  get  into  any  more  personal  difficulties.” 

“All  right.  If  any  Dutchman  wants  to  pull  my  nose  I 
won’t  say  a  word.” 

“No,”  put  in  Margie,  “but  you’ll  knock  him  down  very 
quickly.  ” 

“Well,  what  else  would  you  have  me  do?  You  want  to  keep 
an  eye  on  Dick  Duncan  instead  of  watching  Fred  and  me.  « 
He’s  the  worst  in  the  whole  lot.” 

“Indeed,  he  isn’t!  He’d  have  r 
follow  you  two  about." 

“That’s  all  you  know  about  h 
don’t  know  that  boy.  Whenever 
a  chip  on  his  shoulder.  Dick  begi 
were  a  couple  of  dogs,  and  says  *Sk 

“Come  away,  Evelyn,  let’s  not  talk _ _ 

“We  simply  furnish  him  with  an  excuse  for  teii 
Shortly  after  their  arrival  Fred 
the  American  Legation  to  see  if  any 
for  them.  They  found  quite  a  batch  of 
As  he  handed  them  to  him,  th« 
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“Fearnot."  said  the  legation  secretary  at  Berlin,  “the  news- 
'  ar-ers  have  had  a  great  deal  to  say  about  the  doings  of  your 
party  in  Vienna,  and  many  inquiries  have  been  made  about 
you  at  this  office.  Some  of  the  people  here  seem  to  think 
that  you  are  sailing  under  false  colors.  You’ve  been  charged 
'  ith  being  a  professional  opera  singer,  and  that  the  perform- 
•  at  Vienna,  when  you  sang  with  Madame  Cortini,  was  a 
shrewd  hu  of  professional  advertising.” 

“Well,  it  veasn’t  anything  of  the  kind.  Our  entire  party, 
timr.gh,  are  fine  singers,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Livingston.  The  madamd  has  been  our  guest  in  America  and 
is  an  intimate  friend  of  ours.  I  confess,  though,  that  she 
begged  me  to  sing  with  her,  saying  that  it  would  be  a  sensa¬ 
tion  in  Vienna  and  be  a  great  advertisement  for  her  in  the 
other  European  capitals  she  was  to  visit.  It  was  a  sensation, 
with  the  result  that  we  were  sent  for  to  sing  at  the  royal 
palace;  but  she  has  gone  to  Buda-Pesth,  and  we  are  here, 
and  will  not  see  her  again  until  she  returns  to  America  next 
summer.  That,  of  course,  disposes  of  the  story  of  our  being 
professionals.” 

“How  about  that  trouble  on  the  Danube?”  the  secretary 
askc-d. 

“Well,  it  was  trouble,  and  those  Austrians  were  the  maddest 
set  of  fellows  you  ever  saw  in  your  life,  after  ear  after  ear 
were  chopped  off.  ” 


“Why  in  the  world  did  you  so  disfigure  them?” 

“Because  we  didn’t  want  to  kill  any  of  them.  They  forced 
the  trouble  on  us,  and  we  wanted  to  punish  them  as  much  as 
possible.” 

“Well,  you  know  those  fellows  will  never  forgive  you  for  it.” 

“I  know  that,  but  we  are  not  begging  for  forgiveness. 
They  ought  to  feel  grateful  that  they  were  not  served  worse; 
but  I  tell  you  it  created  a  sensation,  and  now  they  are  all 
eager  to  learn  the  system  of  fencing  by  which  they  were  so 
neatly  knocked  out.  They  are  very  sensitive  people,  and 
there  are  a  lot  of  them  there  who  are  willing  to  be  run 
through  or  lose  a  pair  of  ears  for  the  pleasure  of  spitting  us.” 

“The  story  created  a  great  sensation  here,”  remarked  the 
secretary.  “There’s  a  German  officer  here,  a  major,  named 
Bache,  who  has  publicly  stated  that  you  are  the  most  remark¬ 
able  swordsman  he  has  ever  seen,  and  when  it  is  known  to¬ 
morrow  morning  you  are  in  Berlin  you’ll  receive  many 
visitors.” 

“Well,  I’m  sorry  for  that.  We  are  going  to  stop  here  for  a 
week  to  finish  seeing  the  city.  There  are  many  places  in  the 
city  and  its  environs  that  we  are  very  anxious  to  see.  We 
want  to  get  out  and  visit  the  tomb  of  Frederick  the  Great. 
These  German  officers  are  good  fellows,  but  heavy  drinkers, 
and  they  consider  the  German  army  as  the  finest  in  the  world.” 

“They  have  the  right  to  think  so,”  remarked  the  secretary, 
“for  they  knocked  out  Austria  and  France  in  very  short 
order.” 


“So  they  did,  but  Bismarck  and  Von  Moltke  were  living 
then,  a  combination  of  statesmanship  and  military  genius 
rarely  found  in  any  one  century  in  the  world’s  history,  and 
never  before  in  the  history  of  France  was  she  so  utterly 
lacking  in  leadership  as  in  her  war  against  Prussia.” 

“You  are  right  there,”  assented  the  secretary.  “The  French 
were  over-confident,  and  never  once  seemed  to  realize  just 
what  .hey  were  up  against.” 

“Yes  it  was  the  worst  defeat  France  has  received  in  five 
centuries,  but  1  think  they  displayed  more  courage  and  pluck 
in  paving  off  the  war  indemnity  than  they  did  on  the  battle¬ 
field.” 


As  the  secretary  of  the  American  Legation  had  predicted, 
the  announcement  in  the  papers  the  next  morning  of  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  the  young  American  tourists  brought  hundreds  of 
visitors  to  the  hotel.  Every  officer  whose  acquaintance  the 
bov:-;  had  made  on  their  former  visit  called  on  them,  and 
v.  ere  sent  up  in  bundles  of  a  dozen  at  a  time. 

“Girls  you'll  have  to  dispense  with  our  attendance  on  you 
to-day  “Fred  remarked,  “as  it  won’t  do  to  show  any  indif- 
p- ren f’c‘  to  these  people,  for  they  wish  to  be  friendly.” 

“Fr'd  ’’  Margie  asked,  “will  you  be  careful?” 

“Y"<  I'll  go  to  the  very  limit  to  avoid  trouble,  but  there’s 
nol**1r  In  Berlin  with  whom  we  have  any  quarrel.” 

won't,  you  think  that  M.  Druyn  1s  here?”  Evelyn  asked. 

\'o  If  he  were  he’d  keep  very  quiet.  He  won’t  bother  jus 


“But  he  has  friends.” 

“Yes,  but  those  friends  are  supposed  to  be  reasoning  crea¬ 
tures.  But,  of  course,  if  one  of  them  comes  up  and  slaps 
our  faces  we’ll  have  to  do  him  up." 

“And  that  means  more  duels.” 

“Oh,  no.  We’ll  punish  them  right  on  the  spot,  and  there’s 
where  we’ll  have  the  advantage  of  them.  None  of  them  knows 
anything  about  sparring.” 

“But  if  they  challenge  you  to  a  duel  you’ll  have  to  fight 
them.” 

“No,  we’ll  decline  to  meet  them.  But  mark  what  I  tell  you, 
we’ll  have  no  trouble  whatever.  People  don’t  go  around  beg¬ 
ging  others  to  cut  their  ears  off.” 

Fred  was  right.  All  those  who  called  to  see  him,  Dick  and 
Terry  came  in  the  friendliest  spirit  to  congratulate  them. 

Major  Bache,  who  acted  as  M.  Druyn’s  second,  was  cordial 
to  effusiveness,  and  he  introduced  them  to  scores  of  other 
officers,  and  invitations  to  visit  clubs  were  showered  upon 
them. 

“Now,  gentlemen,”  said  Fred,  “we  have  a  party  of  ladies 
with  us,  whom  we  are  in  honor  bound  to  attend  during  their 
stay  in  Europe,  so  you  see  how  impossible  it  is  for  us  to 
accept  many  such  invitations.  Of  evenings  we  can  only  at¬ 
tend  the  theaters  and  operas.  In  the  daytime  they  wish  to 
see  the  city  and  places  of  interest,  as  well  as  we  do.  We  wish 
to  visit  the  tomb  of  Frederick  the  Great.” 

At  once  a  dozen  officers  volunteered  to  escort  them  to  that 
most  famous  tomb  in  the  German  Empire. 

Their  offers  were  accepted  most  gratefully,  and  an  appoint¬ 
ment  was  made  for  the  next  day,  when  the  visit  was  to  be 
made. 

They  went  out  on  the  train;  all  the  officers  in  the  party 
were  introduced  to  the  ladies,  and  a  pleasant  party  it  was. 

When  the  party  entered  the  tomb  and  gazed  upon  the  coffin 
of  the  great  warrior,  the  gentlemen  removed  their  hats  and 
stood  about  as  if  awed  at  being  in  the  presence  of  the  great 
dead. 

Fred  gazed  at  the  coffin  in  silence  for  nearly  five  minutes. 

Then  he  remarked; 

“He  was  one  of  the  greatest  generals  of  the  modern  world, 
and  Germany  has  not  seen  his  like  since  he  passed  away.” 

Then  he  turned  and  passed  out,  followed  by  the  others. 

“Gentlemen,”  he  said  turning  to  the  German  officers,  “I 
have  seen  that  to-day  which  I  will  remember  as  long  as  I  live 
— the  coffin  of  the  man  who  battled  for  his  country  to  the  last 
extremity  and  then  triumphed.  He  is  one  of  the  grandest 
characters  in  German  history.  Had  he  lived  in  the  days  of 
the  French  Revolution  Napoleon  would  have  met  his  match, 
and  the  world  would  have  had  a  different  story  to  read.” 

That  expression  caught  the  Germans,  and  some  of  them 
almost  hugged  him  in  the  enthusiasm  of  their  gratitude. 

His  remarks  were  published  in  the  Berlin  papers,  and  it 
seemed  to  win  the  heart  of  every  reader. 

“Fred,  I’m  glad  you  said  that,”  remarked  Evelyn,  “for  it 
touched  the  pride  of  these  people,  and  now  I  don’t  believe 
there  is  one  among  them  who  would  wish  to  raise  liis  hand 
against  you.” 

“Why,  you  look  here,  little  girl,  who  in  all  the  German  Em¬ 
pire  has  any  grudge  against  me?  Why  should  any  German 
raise  his  hand  against  me?” 

“I  don’t  know  why  they  should,  but  they  are  a  proud,  sen¬ 
sitive  people,  and  I  believe  some  of  them  were  quite  eager  to 
pick  a  quarrel  with  you  when  you  were  here  before.” 

“No,  you  misunderstand  them.  Wherever  you  see  students 
of  any  of  the  German  universities  you  will  see  scars  on  their 
faces,  caused  by  duels.  They  delight  in  that  sort  of  thing, 
and  actually  regard  those  scars  as  badges  of  honor.  After 
my  fight  with  M.  Druyn  there  were  quite  a  number  of  Ger¬ 
man  officers  who  wanted  to  defeat  the  man  who  cut  off  the 
Frenchman’s  ears;  not  that  they  had  any  grudge  against  me 
at  all,  but  they  merely  wished  to  indulge  their  little  pride.” 

“Well,  won’t  some  of  them  wish  to  do  so  now?” 

“Bless  you,  no! ’’  said  Terry,  who  was  standing  by.  “Not 
since  they  heard  about  the  trouble  on  the  Danube.” 

Visitors  kept  pouring  in  at  the  hotel,  and  many  new  ac¬ 
quaintances  were  made. 

Many  titled  ladies  called  to  see  the  young  American  beau¬ 
ties,  who  had  been  entertained  by  the  Princes  Metternich  at 
Vienna. 

They  received  invitations  from  many  of  the  nobility. 

“Now,  girls,  you  can  see  more  of  the  city  Ilian  if  you  were 
riding  about  with  us,”  said  Fred.  “To-morrow  we  want  to 
go  out  of  the  city  with  Major  Bache  and  a  number  of  other 
officers,  to  visit  the  camp  of  the  third  division  of  the  German 
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army.  We  have  been  earnestly  requested  to  do  so.  I  believe 
the  Emperor  himself  Is  to  be  present,  and  if  so,  we  may  have 
the  pleasure  of  meeting  him.”  , 

“Well,  be  sure  and  don’t  sing  before  him,”  laughed  Evelyn. 

“Oh,  he’s  a  jolly  fellow!  Will  drink  beer  with  his  officers 
and  sing  songs;  very  different  from  the  quiet  old  Emperor  in 
Vienna.  He  speaks  English  and  French  fluently,  but  he’s  in¬ 
tensely  German,  as  a  matter  of  course.” 

The  next  day  they  went  out  with  Major  Bache’s  party  to 
the  camp  of  the  third  division  of  the  German  army. 

It  was  a  magnificent  parade  of  about  thirty  thousand  sol¬ 
diers,  who  were  always  in  position  to  be  marched  off  on  an 
hour’s  notice. 

“What  do  you  think  of  it,  Fearnot?”  Major  Bache  asked. 

“It  is  simply  magnificent,  major.  The  physique  of  the 
men  is  fine,  their  drill  seems  to  be  perfect;  a  tremendous  en¬ 
gine  of  war.  But  what  a  pity  it  is  that  all  Europe  cannot 
disarm!  There  are  five  millions  of  soldiers  under  arms  in 
Europe  in  a  time  of  profound  peace,  and  that  is  a  most  terrific 
strain  upon  the  resources  of  each  country.” 

“Yes,  it  is  a  pity,”  assented  the  major,  and  just  then  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  old  general  rode  up  and  joined  the  party. 

He  looked  at  the  three  young  tourists,  being  the  only  ones 
present  in  civilians’  dress,  and  they  were  introduced. 

The  old  general  bowed  stiffly,  and  looked  at  them. 

“Ah,”  he  said.  “You  are  the  butchers  of  the  Danube,  eh?” 

“That’s  rather  a  hard  name  to  give  us,  general,”  laughed 
Fred.  “We  were  anything  else  but  butchers.  We  are  not  in 
the  habit  of  botching  a  job,  but  generally  do  it  neatly  and  in 
order.” 

“I  should  say  so!”  chuckled  the  general,  “if  the  accounts  I 
read  about  you  are  true.” 

“Well,  I  don’t  know  what  you’ve  read.  Generally  it’s  better 
to  doubt  a  good  deal  of  what  you  read  in  the  public  press.  We 
haven’t  killed  anybody  in  Europe,  and  have  no  desire  to  do 
so.” 

“Well,  what  did  you  do  with  those  ears  you  chopped  off?” 

“Left  them  to  their  owners,  who,  of  course,  were  entitled  to 
retain  them,  and  they’ll  be  wagging  again  in  the  course  of 
time,  if  the  surgeons  understand  their  business.  Surgical  and 
medical  science  has  made  such  rapid  strides  that  it  is  now  an 
easy  matter  to  cut  a  man  'to  pieces  and  put  him  together  again, 
provided  his  vitality  is  equal  to  it.  By  and  by  it  will  be  im¬ 
possible  to  kill  a  man,  unless  his  head  is  blown  off,  if  there  are 
any  good  surgeons  near  by.” 

“I  think  I'm  tod  old  to  live  to  see  such  a  state  of  affairs  as 
that,”  laughed  the  general. 

“Well,  you’ve  reacned  it  already,”  laughed  Fred.  “It  used 
to  be  that  to  break  a  man’s  neck  was  to  kill  him.  It  is  not 
the  case  now,  if  competent  surgeons  are  near.” 

“Indeed!  I  have  never  heard  of  that.” 

“I  have  personal  knowledge  of  two  cases  in  New  York  where 
men’s  necks  have  been  broken,  and  one  has  been  living  about 
three  years,  and  another  one  year.  There  was  a  young  fellow 
in  one  of  our  hospitals  over  there  who  was  dying  of  cancer 
of  the  stomach.  A  number  of  surgeons  consulted  over  his  case, 
decided  he  was  going  to  die,  and  got  permission  to  experiment 
on  him,  in  the  hope  of  saving  him.  They  chloroformed  him,  cut 
him  open,  took  out  his  stomach,  and  in  the  place  of  it  put  in 
the  stomach  of  a  freshly  killed  lamb.” 

“He  lived,  eh?”  the  general  asked,  with  an  expression  of  in¬ 
credulity  in  his  eyes. 

“Oh,  yes,  he  lived!  But  every  once  in  a  while  some  of  his 
relatives  catch  him  out  in  the  pasture  eating  grass  like  a 
sheep.” 

The  general  himself  joined  in  the  laugh,  but  no  one  believed 
the  story. 

“General,”  said  Fred,  “1  pledge  you  my  honor  to  send  you 
the  papers  that  were  published  about  that  case,  when  I  return 
to  New  York.” 

“Thank  you.  I’ll  be  glad  to  see  them,  but  I’ll  tell  you  in 
advance  I  won’t  believe  the  papers.” 

“Not  open  to  conviction,  eh?” 

“No,  not  about  such  an  incredible  story  as  that.” 

“G  neral,  I’m  afraid  you've  studied  military  tactics  more 
than  ihp  progress  of  science." 

“Maybe  so!  Maybe  so!  But  have  you  any  other  good  story 
like  that?” 

“  V  es,  and  in  the  same  line.  You  yourself  know  that  by 
grafting  the  growth  of  several  different  kinds  of  fruits  can  be 
found  on  one  tree.” 

“Oh,  yes!  Oh,  yes!” 

“Well,  it's  the  same  with  man — all  the  work  of  nature.  In 
our  late  Civil  War  a  soldier’s  upper  lip  was  shot  off  by  a  minie 


ball,  carrying  it  completely  away.  The  surgeons  killed  a 
chicken,  grafted  on  the  flesh,  and  it  adhered  and  grew  to  a 
perfectly  shaped  lip;  but  the  mustache  v/as  feathers  instead 
of  hair.” 

There  was  another  laugh,  in  which  the  old  general  and  his 
staff  joined. 

“Do  you  tell  that  story  for  the  truth?”  the  general  asked. 

“I  couldn't  swear  to  it  personally,  because  it  happened  be¬ 
fore  I  was  born.  That  was  begun  in  1861,  you  know,  when  my 
parents  were  not  even  married;  probably  not  acquainted;  it 
is  a  part  of  the  surgical  history  of  the  war;  but  I  do  personally 
know  of  the  grafting  of  the  skin  of  one  person  to  another. 

“Yes,  I’ve  seen  that  done  myself.”' 

“Then  why  doubt  that  a  stomach  can  be  grafted  just  as 
well? 

“Because  it  strains  my  credulity  a  little  too  much.” 

“Why,  general,  we  are  just  in  the  infancy  of  science  yet! 
Already  we  are  manufacturing  eggs  that  deceive  even  the 
chickens;  but  they  won’t  hatch,  and  they  are  being  sold  and 
eaten  by  thousands.  We  make  artificial  honey  that  excites  the 
envy  of  the  bees.  We  make  phonographs  that  reproduce  the 
human  voice,  and  we  raise  babies  on  bottles.” 

“Oh,  yes!”  interrupted  the  general,  “I’ve  seen  positive  proof 
of  that,  and  I  personally  know  old  men  who  still  stick  to  the 
bottle.” 

“That's  right,”  laughed  Fred.  “You’ll  see  more  wonderful 
things  than  that  yet,  for  you  look  like  a  tough  old  soldier,  who 
has  many  years  before  him.  You’ll  probably  live  long  enough 
to  see  armies  meeting  in  the  air,  fighting  in  air  ships,  just 
as  ironclads  meet  on  the  ocean.  This  is  an  age  of  marvels,  and 
one  should  not  wonder  at  anything  he  sees  or  hears.” 

“Nor  believe  them,  either,”  interrupted  the  general. 

“General,  you  are  too  skeptical,”  said  Fred.  “You  are  lack¬ 
ing  in  faith.” 

“I  have  faith  in  nothing  but  the  realities. 

“That’s  the  sentiment  of  a  true  soldier,”  Fred  replied  quickly. 
“He  trusts  nothing  to  chance,  and  his  faith  is  based  upon  facts 
and  conditions,  and  not  theories.” 

“Have  you  seen  any  service?”  the  general  asked,  looking 
keenly  at  him. 

“A  little  bit,  general,  but  I’ve  studied  more  than  I've  seen. 
I  know  a  little  about  cause  and  effect.  I  know,  farther,  that  a 
wise  general  always  gives  his  enemy  credit  for  having  a  little 
sense,  while  at  the  same  time  being  ready  to  avail  himself  of 
his  blunders.” 

The  general  again  looked  keenly  at  him,  and  asked: 

“Why  did  you  cut  off  the  ears  of  those  fellows  down  on  the 
Danube?” 

“Because  they  were  in  my  way,  general.  They  were  very 
large,  figuratively  speaking.” 


A  dry  chuckle  escaped  the  old  general,  and  he  was  about  to 
say  more,  when  an  aide  dashed  up  to  him  with  the  informa¬ 
tion  that  the  Emperor  and  his  staff  would  be  there  in  a  few 
minutes. 

The  general  gave  some  hasty  orders,  and  dashed  away  on  his 
horse;  but  the  officers  who  were  with  Fred  were,  like  himself, 
unattached  for  the  day. 

They  waited  in  a  small  group  at  a  point  whence  they  could 
see  the  maneuvers  of  the  splendid  military  body.  At  a  distance 
of  about  a  mile  away  they  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  Emperor. 

“He  has  a  numerous  staff,  Terry,”  said  Fred,  as  he  gazed 
at  the  Emperor’s  group  through  a  field  glass. 

“Of  course,  why  shouldn't  he?  There’s  an  army  of  nearly 
a  million  men  under  him.” 

“Oh,  they  are  his  personal  staff!”  remarked  Maior  Bache 
“It  isn’t  the  field  staff  at  all.” 


By  and  by  the  Emperor’s  party  came  up  within  a  few  hun¬ 
dred  yards  of  where  the  others  were  standing. 

\\  hieh  is  the  Emperor?  Fred  asked,  and  he  was  pointed 
out  by  the  major,  and  he  leveled  his  glass  at  him. 

“Why,  his  uniform  is  not  as  showy  and  brilliant  as  those  of 
bis  staff!  ”  ho  remarked. 

\\  ell,  he  isn  t  very  showy.  But  he  can  throw  a  deal  of  spirit 
and  enthusiasm  into  his  troops.  They  all  like  him  because  of 
Ins  dash,  and  because  he  takes  such  pride  in  the  army.” 

The  party  stood  there  gazing  for  hours  at  the  splendid  move¬ 
ments  of  the  division. 

Finally  Terry  remarked: 


i  believe  it.  is  the  finest  army  on  the  fare  of  the  earth  ” 

“Hold  on  there,  Terry,”  said  Dick.  “We’ve  got  a  little  armv 
at  home,  you  know.” 

So  v\e  have,  but  it  doesn  t  put  up  such  a  showv  appearance 
as  this  one  does.  Our  army  is  more  noted  for  it>  fighting  qu -ill- 
ties  than  for  anything  else." 
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“Woll,  that’s  what  makes  a  good  army,  isn’t  it,  its  fighting 
material?”  ’ 

"Yes.  of  course!  But  here’s  good  fighting  material,  too.” 

Oick’s  enthusiasm  was  highly  pleasing  to  the  Germans 
standing  around  him,  as  did  Fred  and  Terry’s  comments. 

Finally  the  party  moved  over  close  to  the  general's  head¬ 
quarters,  and  in  a  little  while  the  Empercr  and  liis  staff  dashed 
up.  and  the  young  Americans  were  within  a  hundred  and  fifty 
yards  of  him.  > 


CHAPTER  IV. 

HOW  THE  BOYS  WON  A  DECORATION  FROM  THE  KAISER. 

As  the  boys  gazed'  at  the  Kaiser  they  noticed  the  points  of 
his  mustache  pointing  straight  upward  toward  his  eyebrows, 
as  his  picture  always  represented  them. 

They  noticed,  too,  that  he  used  his  left  hand  more  than  his 
right,  as  his  lameness  from  boyhood  had  rendered  his  right  arm 
almost  useless. 

He  was  dressed  in  the  full  uniform  of  a  field  marshal,  He 
sat  on  his  horse  like  a  well-trained  cavalryman,  and  it  was  a 
splendid  animal  he  bestrode. 

They  noticed  that  he  glanced  searchingly  around  him  in 
every  direction,  and  finally  his  eyes  rested  upon  them.  They 
were  the  only  ones  present  not  in  uniform. 

There  were  other  civilians  watching  the  troops,  but  they 
were  way  out  on  the  limits  of  the  field. 

Naturally  the  three  young  men  in  civilians’  dress,  mingling 
with  the  officers  near  the  general’s  headquarters,  excited  his 
curiosity. 

He  spoke  to  one  of  his  staff  officers  and  said: 

“See  who  those  three  young  men  are  out  there.” 

The  aide  put  spurs  to  his  horse,  dashed  up  to  the  party, 
spoke  to  a  colonel,  and  asked: 

“Who  are  those  visitors?” 

“They  are  American  tourists,  present  here  by  invitation  of 
som<4  of  the  officers.” 

The  aide  rode  back  to  the  Kaiser  and  reported. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  military  men  of  Europe  are 
always  on  the  lookout  for  spies  from  other  countries  who  are 
sent  out  to  watch  military  maneuvers. 

Naturally,  the  Kaiser  wondered  why  three  young  Americans, 
mere  youths  in  appearance,  should  be  invited  by  officers  to 
witness  the  review,  and  he  ordered  the  aide  to  return  and  get 
theii  names. 

Major  Bache  seemed  a  little  bit  worried.  He  went  up  to  the 
colonel  in  his  party  and  suggested  that  he  make  the  proper 
explanation  to  the  Emperor’s  aide. 

The  colonel  did  so,  saying: 

“They  are  young  tourists  from  New  York,  who  brought  let¬ 
ters  of  introduction  to  the  American  Minister.  Their  names 
are  Frederick  Fearnot,  Terry  Olcott  and  Richard  Duncan. 
They  have  just  come  up  from  Vienna,  where  they  were  re¬ 
ceived  in  royal  circles,  and  while  there  astonished  the  entire 
Austrian  Empire  by  being  embroiled  in  several  duels  on  the 
banks  of  the  Danube.” 

"Ah,  ah!”  said  the  aide.  “That’s  the  party,  eh?”  and  with 
that  he  wheeled  and  returned  to  the  Emperor,  who,  on  hearing 
his  report,  gazed  keenly  at  the  young  men  for  a  minute  or 

Other  staff  officers  were  flying  over  the  field  making  reports 
to  the  Emperor,  and  at  last  he  expressed  himself  as  satisfied 
with  the  review. 

Then  he  rode  to  the  general’s  headquarters,  dismounted  and 
called  for  refreshments. 

Naturally  one  would  think  that  wine  would  be  brought  to 
bin:,  but  instead  it  was  water,  which  he  drank,  and  handed  the 
glac’s  back  to  the  aide  who  brought  it  to  him. 

'  Then  he  spoke  to  the  general,  and  the  latter  beckoned  to 
Fred,  Terry  and  Dick  to  approach,  and  there,  in  front  of  the 
ten+  they  were  presented  to  the  Emperor. 

He  didn’t  assume  any  dignity  at  all,  but  shook  hands  with 
them  as  cordially  as  a  commercial  drummer  who  had  goods  to 

an  a  uf 

“I  see  in  the  papers  that  you’ve  been  down  in  Vienna,”  said 

th-Yes  i3voiir  Majesty.  We  have  seen  a  good  deal  of  Europe 
during  our  present  trip.  We’ve  been  in  Rome  and  Venice, 
x.  ,.VCT [r-p  Vienna,  Petrograd  and  Constantinople. 

“Did  vou  enjoy  your  visit  to  Vienna?’’ 

-Ve-r  much,  indeed,  your  Majesty.  We  were  kindly  treated 
there,  and  v.ere  entertained  at  luncheon  by  the  Prince  and 

t> ,  t  y v  \iott4jrnIch# 

■  'ft  j  (.r(.  al.-o  entertained  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube, 
*rer«j  you  not?' 


“Yes,  your  Majesty,  rather  unpleasantly;  yet  they  were  kind 
enough  to  let.  us  escape  alive.” 

The  Emperor  smiled,  and  asked: 

“Are  you  a  soldier?” 

“No,  your  Majesty;  yet  I’ve  seen  some  service,  both  in  Cuba 
and  the  Philippines.  It  was  voluntary.  I’ve  never  even  been 
a  member  of  our  army.” 

“How  did  you  happen  to  become  such  an  expert  swords¬ 
man?” 

“Simply  by  hard  practise  and  a  fondness  for  the  exercise.” 

“Why  did  you  cut  the  other  fellow’s  ears  off?” 

“Because  1  didn’t  want  to  do  him  any  farther  harm  than 
that.  It’s  much  easier  to  stitch  a  man’s  ears  back  in  place  than 
to  stitch  up  his  throat.” 

“Well,  isn’t  that  rather  an  ungenerous  way  of  treating  a 
fee?” 

“Your  Majesty,  it  was  simply  a  light  punishment,  for  they 
forced  the  fight  on  us.” 

“I  heard  that  all  three  of  you  were  involved.” 

“So  we  were,  your  Majesty.  But  the  other  two  were  chal¬ 
lenged  there  on  the  field.  .  We  found  the  Austrians  very  sensi¬ 
tive,  and  they  took  offense  where  only  humor  was  intended.” 

“They  didn’t  appreciate  the  humor  of  having  their  ears 
shaved  off,  did  they?” 

“I  don’t  think  they  did,  your  Majesty.” 

“Is  that  one  of  the  phases  of  American  humor?” 

“I  don’t  think  it  is,  your  Majesty.  But  it  was  the  best  we 
could  give  them  at  the  time.” 

The  Emperor  seemed  to  be  in  a  lively  humor.  He  asked  a 
great  many  questions,  which  the  boys  answered  very  frankly, 
and  frequently  their  replies  evoked  a  good  deal  of  laughter. 

It  was  plainly  to  be  seen  that  the  Kaiser  was  highly  pleased 
with  them,  and  he  expressed  the  hope  that  they  would  enjoy 
their  visit  to  Germany. 

“We  have  so  far,  your  Majesty,”  said  Fred.  “Yesterday  we 
visited  the  tomb  of  your  great  ancestor,  Frederick  the  Great. 
In  America  he  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest  military  men 
that  Europe  has  produced.” 

“Have  you  studied  his  career?”  the  Emperor  asked,  with  sud¬ 
den  interest. 

“I  have,  your  Majesty,  and  am ’familiar  with  all  the  circum¬ 
stances  under  which  he  won  his  victories  against  great  odds,” 
and  Fred  mentioned  the  names  of  several  battles  in  which  the 
•odds  were  two  to  one  against  Frederick  the  Great;  he  men¬ 
tioned  still  another,  where  the  odds  were  nearly  three  to  one. 
He  also  mentioned  the  particular  movement  that  enabled  the 
Prussians  to  wring  victories  from  almost  certain  defeat. 

Of  course  the  career  of  the  great  king  was  familiar  to  the 
Kaiser,  and  he  proceeded  at  once  to  discuss  the  particular  battle 
Fred  had  mentioned. 

He  was  astounded  at  Fearnot’s  intimate  acquaintance  with 
all  the  facts. 

“How  came  you  to  study  the  king’s  campaign  so  thorough¬ 
ly?”  he  finally  asked. 

“Because  it  was  w'ortli  studying.  His  victories  laid  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  Prussia’s  greatness,  and  his  career  has  been  a  stimu¬ 
lant  to  his  country  ever  since.  Naturally  I  wanted  to  find  cut 
how  it  was  that  so  much  depended  upon  a  single  individual  in 
a  battle.  The  soldiers  he  contended  against  were  just  as  brave 
as  his.  All  they  had  to  do  was  to  obey  orders  and  fight;  but 
victories  depend  upon  the  one  who  gives  the  orders.  They 
must  come  at  the  right  time  and  at  the  right  place,  and  the 
leader  must  have  judgment  enough  to  understand  all  that.” 

“You  are  right!  You  are  right!”  said  the  Kaiser.  “Great 
battles  are  won  frequently  in  a  few  minutes  by  doing  the  right 
thing  at  the  right  time;  but  for  all  that,  much  depends  upon 
those  who  carry  out  the  orders.” 

“Very  true,  your  Majesty.  A  general  should  have  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  his  troops.  They  must  believe  that  he  knows  what  is 
right,  and  how  certain  things  should  be  done;  and  a  good 
soldier  obeys  the  orders  of  his  general  implicitly,  not  stopping 
to  question  the  wisdom  of  any  order  he  may  receive.” 

“My  young  friend,”  said  the  Kaiser,  “you  certainly  have  the 
making  of  a  good  soldier  in  you.  If  you  had  the  command  of 
a  division  to  drill  and  properly  perfect  for  service  in  the  field, 
what  would  you  consider  the  most  necessary  thing  to  be 
done?” 

“Drill  them  thoroughly,  and  impress  upon  their  minds  the 
necessity  of  perfect  discipline,”  Fred  replied,  “and  in  target 
practise  punish  every  soldier  who  failed  to  send  his  bullet 
where  it  should  go." 

“What’s  that?  Say  that  again,  please." 

“In  other  words,  your  Majesty,  I  would  make  a  deadshot  ol 
him,  or  drum  him  cut  of  the  ranks.” 
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“Wouldn’t  that  be  too  severe?  There  are  thousands  of 
soldiers  who  would  miss  in  order  to  get  out  of  the  ranks.” 

“Well,  one  couldn’t,  play  that  sort  of  a  trick  on  me,”  and 
Fred  laughed.  “I’d  put  him  back  in  another  organization,  and 
•arm  them  with  stones.  In  order  to  get  a  rifle  back  in  their 
hands  they’d  soon  shoot  straight.  There  are  very  few  soldiers 
who  haven’t  a  little  pride  left  in  them.” 

The  Kaiser  laughed,  as  did  all  the  officers  around  him. 

There  were  many  generals  there,  a  couple  of  field  marshals, 
who  listened  in  silence,  under  the  impression  that  the  Kaiser 
■was  having  fun  with  the  young  American. 

It  didn’t  take  them  long,  however,  to  learn  that  the  Kaiser 
himself  was  very  much  impressed  with  what  the  young  man 
was  saying. 

“It  isn’t  every  soldier  -who  can  become  a  good  marksman,” 
the  Emperor  finally  remarked. 

“Then  such  men  should  not  be  in  the  ranks.  A  man  can 
learn  anything.  In  these  days  long-range  weapons  are  of  little 
use  unless  in  the  hands  of  marksmen.  Your  army  has  a  rifle 
that  can  kill  a  man  at  a  distance  of  a  mile,  and  the  soldier 
should  be  trained  to  hit  a  man  at  that  distance.” 

“Can  you  do  it?”  the  Kaiser  asked. 

“I  have  done  so  many  a  time,  your  Majesty.” 

“Will  you  let  me  see  you  do  it?” 

“Certainly.” 

“Do  so,  then,  and  I’ll  decorate  you  in  the  ^presence  of  every 
regiment  in  this  camp.” 

“Thanks,  your  Majesty.” 

The  Emperor  at  once  gave  orders  to  have  a  target  placed  at 
a  distance  of  one  mile  across  the  plain  where  the  reviews  were 
held,  and  the  distance  measured. 

In  an  hour’s  time  the  target  was  ready. 

Fearnot  was  quite  familiar  with  the  rifle  used  by  the  German 
army. 

Hundreds  of  officers  came  around,  eager  to  witness  the 
marksmanship  of  the  young  American,  but  none  of  them  spoke, 
except  when  spoken  to  by  the  Emperor. 

Of  course  they  did  a  lot  of  whispering  among  themselves. 

Then  an  officer  rode  back  and  stated  that  the  target  was 
ready.  It  was  made  of  plank,  and  stood  up  against  a  tree.  The 
distance,  though,  lacked  about  two  hundred  yards  of  being 
a  mile  away,  and  that  fact  was  reported  to  the  Kaiser. 

“That’s  far  enough,”  he  said. 

In  the  meantime  Fred  was  studying  the  raised  sight  on  the 
rifle  he  was  to  use. 

There  was  scarcely  any  wind  blowing,  and  he  took  great 
care  to  get  its  direction. 

Fred  set  the  sight  for  fifteen  hundred  yards.  He  aimed 
quickly,  and  fired  three  times. 

“Now,  your  Majesty,”  he  said  to  the  Kaiser,  “there  are  three 
bullet  holes  in  that  target,  but  let  my  two  friends  fire  three 
shots  each,  and  you’ll  find  nine  in  it.” 

Each  took  a  rifle  and  fired. 

An  officer  stationed  near  the  target  with  a  signal  flag  re¬ 
ported  the  target  was  struck  nine  times. 

The  Kaiser  was  astounded. 

“it  is  marvelous,”  he  remarked. 

“Your  Majesty,  a  bullet  will  go  where  it  is  aimed,”  Fred  re¬ 
marked. 

“Very  true!  Very  true!  Yet  bullets  are  aimed  at  a  target, 
but  fail  to  hit  it.” 

“That's  not  the  fault  of  the  gun,  but  of  the  marksman.  Of 
course  a  good  marksman  must  have  steady  nerves.  He  must 
be  able  to  judge  the  direction  of  the  wind,  the  distance  from 
the  target  and  to  set  the  sight  at  the  right  elevation.  Once  in 
Cuba  a  party  of  some  twenty  or  thirty  Spaniards  attacked  us 
while  we  were  in  a  little  house,  and  they  were  protected  by 
large  trees.  They  riddled  the  house  with  bullets,  but  of  all 
marksmen  in.  the  world  they  are  undoubtedly  the  poorest. 
They  were  within  between  two  and  three  hundred  yards  of  us. 
Wo  happened  to  have  Mauser  rifles,  only  two  of  us  against 
thirty.  The  Mauser  is  undoubtedly  the  best  small  firearm  in  ex¬ 
istence.  SuJdenly  the  thought  occurred  to  us  that  the  Mauser 
could  send  bullets  through  the  body  of  trees,  and  we  tried  it. 
They  began  dropping  as  we  shot  at  the  center  of  the  trees,  till 
we  had  knocked  out  about  a  dozen  of  them.  Then  the  rest 
took  to  their  heels,  and  the  siege  was  raised.” 

There  were  murmurs  heard  among  the  officers,  and  the 
Kaiser  looked  at  him,  smiled,  and  said: 

“Are  you  telling  me  that  in  good  faith?" 
r  am,  your  Majesty,  and  1  can  prove  that  it  can  be  done 
with  this  rifle.  At  a  distance  of  a  hundred  yards  this  rifle  will 
send  a  bullet  thuugh  two  reet  of  solid  timber.  If  you’ll  call 
lor  volunteers  to  stand  behind  the  tree  and  let  me  shoot  at 


them,  you  can  bury  the  men  and  pension  any  one  depending 
on  them.” 

The  proposition  made  the  Emperor  smile.  He  knew  the  rifi  • 
would  send  a  bullet  at  that  distance  through  two  feet  of  tim¬ 
ber,  because  the  experiment  had  been  tried  by  the  manufacturer 
of  the  weapon. 

“I  can  see  that  it  is  possible  for  such  a  thing  to  be  done,” 
said  the  Emperor,  looking  around  at  one  of  the  field  marshals, 
“but  it’s  the  first  time  I  ever  heard  of  its  being  done.” 

“Well,  I  can  vouch  for  its  having  been  done,  as  I  was  an 
eyewitness  of  it.” 

“I  will  see  you  again,”  said  the  Emperor.  “I  will  send  for 
you  in  the  city,  for  I  would  like  to  talk  with  you  freely  on 
another  subject,”  and  with  that  Fred,  Terry  and  Dick  saluted 
him  in  true  military  style  as  he  went  to  his  horse,  sprang 
into  the  saddle  and  rode  off  at  the  head  of  his  magnificent 
staff.  . 

Then  the  old  field  marshal  invited  them  into  the  tent,  "which 
was  a  very  large  one,  with  many  compartments,  where  were 
tables  and  chairs  and  desks;  a  general  conversation  was  kept 
up  for  another  hour.  Beer  -was  brought  in,  and  flowed  like 
water,  for  beer  is  the  German  tea  and  coffee  and  water  all  in 
one. 

The  conversation  grew  lively,  and  the  funny  stories  they  told 
evoked  roars  of  laughter. 

The  officers  tried  to  poke  fun  at  the  boys  for  not  drinking. 

One  of  them  remarked  that  their  early  education  had  been 
neglected. 

“Perhaps  so,”  said  Terry,  “but  had  my  education  been  like 
yours,  I  couldn't  have  hit  that  target  a  mile  away.  There’s 
the  test.” 

That  made  the  officer  regret  his  remark. 

The  Germans  being  great  singers,  and  much  given  to  great 
singing  festivals,  they  sang  a  number  of  patriotic  songs  there  in 
the  tent,  in  two  of  which  the  boys  joined  them,  being  familiar 
with  the  airs. 

Then  they  were  requested  to  sing  “The  Star  Spangled  Ban¬ 
ner”  in  English,  and  they  did  so,  arousing  a  great  deal  of  en¬ 
thusiasm  over  their'  splendid  singing. 

They  wround  up  by  singing  the  “Wacht  am  Rhein.” 

It  was  night  when  the  party  returned  to  Berlin,  and  they 
found  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Livingston  were  about  to  leave  the 
hotel  with  the  girls  to  attend  the  opera. 

.  “Oh,  my,  Fred!  You  nearly  were  too  late,"  exclaimed  Eve¬ 
lyn.  “A  few  minutes  more  and  we  would  have  left  the  ho¬ 
tel.” 

“That’s  all  right.  You  girls  go  ahead.  We  had  a  jolly  time, 
and  are  very  tired.  We  had  a  long  chat  writh  the  Kaiser,  and 
I  tell  you  he’s  a  jolly,  good  fellow.  Each  of  us  won  a  decora¬ 
tion  from  him  by  hitting  a  target  the  size  of  a  man  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  fifteen  hundred  yards.  Ho  wouldn’t  believe  that  we 
could  do  it,  and  summoned  us  to  prove  it.” 

"Oh,  my!  I’m  glad  of  that.  What  sort  of  a  decoration  has 
he  conferred  upon  you?” 

“I  don’t  know  yet.  He  simply  .said  he  would  confer  a  deco¬ 
ration  upon  us,  and  I  suppose  it  is  some  military  order  that 
doesn’t  amount  to  much  in  America,  but  probably  very  highly 
appreciated  in  Germany.” 

/  - 

CHAPTER  V. 

THE  BOYS  UP  AGAINST  A  STRANGE  LAW  IN  BERLIN. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Livingston  escorted  the  party  of  girls  to  the 
theater  on  the  evening  of  the  day  that  the  boys  met  the  Kaiser 
at  the  military  review. 

Fred,  Terry  and  Dick  remained  at  the  hotel,  not  caring  to 
keep  the  girls  waiting  while  they  dressed. 

A  number  of  German  officers  and  others  called  on  them,  and 
they  spent  a  pleasant  evening  together. 

Of  course  there  were  many  things  talked  about,  and  as  some 
or  rlie  officers  had  traveled  far  and  wide  they  had  interesting 
stories  to  tell. 

^  re^  aU(\  ferry  had  many  lively  experiences  to  relate. 

They  retired  before  the  girls  returned. 

A\  hi  1st  preparing  to  undress  for  bed,  Terry  accidentally  up¬ 
set  the  lamp.  It  fell  on  the  floor  and  smashed,  spreading  about 
a  pint  of  oil  on  the  carpet,  which  took  fire.  It  biased  up  in¬ 
stantly,  and  ignited  a  large  lace  curtain,  which,  of  course 
flamed  clear  up  to  the  ceiling. 

It  was  such  a  sudden  occurrence  that  for  a  moment  Terrv 
himself  was  staggered. 

He  gave  a  whoop,  and  Fred  rushed  to  his  assistance.  Dick 
was  hi  another  room,  but  he  soon  joined  them. 

The  alarm  brought  a  number  of  the  employees  of  the  hotel 
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to  the  room,  but  instead  of  assisting  to  extinguish  the  flames, 
they  hurried  downstairs  to  summon  the  fire  department. 

“Great  Scott.  Terry!  The  whole  bouse  will  be  destroyed. 
The  juris  are  away,  and  all  their  effects  will  be  lost  unless  we 
can  put  it  out." 

“Well,  there's  no  water  here  except  a  pitcherful,"  and  with 
that  Terry  seized  the  pitcher  and  dashed  the  water  over  about 
four  square  feet  of  the  fire,  which  did  no  good  at  all. 

Suddenly  Fred  rushed  to  the  bed,  snatched  off  the  blankets 
and  other  covering. 

“Here,  Terry,"  he  cried,  "let's  spread  this  over  it." 

Terry  seized  two  corners  and  Fred  the  others,  and  proceeded 
to  spread  it  over  the  burning  spot,  and  then  danced  on  it. 

They  had  not  taken  off  their  shoes,  hence  were  in  no  danger 
of  cutting  their  feet  with  the  glass  of  the  broken  lamp. 

While  they  were  dancing  on  the  blanket  the  fire  engines 
came,  and  firemen  were  heard  rushing  up  the  stairway,  drag¬ 
ging  the  hose  pipe  after  them. 

They  burst  into  the  room  and  found  the  three  boys  dancing 
on  the  blanket,  with  the  fire  practically  smothered  out. 

The  lace  curtain  had  been  consumed,  but  it  burned  out  so 
quickly  that  it  failed  to  start  the  fire  in  that  quarter. 

The  firemen  took  up  the  blanket  and  saw  that  the  blaze  had 
been  smothered  out,  and,  to  the  very  great  astonishment  of  the 
boys,  began  swearing  at  them. 

“What’s  the  matter  with  you?”  Terry  asked  one  of  them. 

"Matter  enough!”  growled  the  fireman.  “You’ve  interfered 
with  the  firemen  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty.” 

"The  deuce  we  have!  ” 

"Yes,  you’ve  no  business  to  interfere  with  the  fire.  It’s  our 


station,  where  he  told  the  story  and  signed  a  bond  to  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  appearance  of  the  three  prisoners  at  court 
the  next  morning. 

On  the  wry  back  to  the  hotel,  the  boys  made  remarks  that 
actually  made  the  landlord  blush  with  shame. 

The  idea  of  prohibiting  a  man  from  putting  out  a  fire  in  his 
own  house  was  so  absurd  that  the  boys  were  extremely  severe 
in  their  criticism  of  the  intelligence  of  the  people  who  could 
submit  to  it,  and  at  the  hotel  they  expressed  themselves  in  even 
stronger  terms  in  the  presence  of  others. 

"Say,”  said  an  American  citizen  who  was  living  there,  "you 
are  up  against  one  of  the  queer  customs  of  this  city.  Every 
fire  company  has  a  certain  district  to  look  after  in  such  mat¬ 
ters.  I  have  personally  seen  an  alarm  sent  out,  and  a  fire 
company  would  promptly  appear  on  the  spot,  but  because  it  was 
on  the  other  side  of  the  dividing  street,  they  stood  there,  looked 
on  and  saw  the  building  consumed  because  it  was  outside  of 
their  district.  It  seems  that  the  owner  of  the  house  had  sent 
out  the  alarm  to  the  wrong  fire  company." 

“Well,  in  America  we  would  have  hanged  every  one  of  those 
firemen,”  remarked  Fred. 

"Well,  I  don’t  know  that  we  would  have  hanged  them,  but 
they  deserved  hanging.  I  know  that  the  owner  of  the  burned 
house  could  have  sued  and  recovered  damages  out  of  the  city. 

“Yes,  and  the  mob  would  have  lynched  them  on  the  spot. 
I've  always  had  great  respect  for  German  intelligence,  but  I’ll 
be  hanged  if  they  aren't  about  on  a  level  with  the  Chinese,” 
and  turning  to  a  number  of  Germans  who  were  standing  by, 
Fred  told  the  story  about  a  fire  in  a  Chinese  laundry  in  New 
York  City. 


duty.  ”  , 

“Why,  hang  it,”  said  Terry,  “if  we  had  waited  till  you  got 
here  the  whole  house  would  have  been  destroyed.’ 

"No  matter  for  that.  We  are  firemen;  we  are  paid  by  the 
city,  and  other  citizens  are  prohibited  from  interfering. 

"Well,  you  get  your  pay  all  the  same,  don’t  you?’ 

"Yes,  but  still  you’ve  interfered  with  our  work." 

"Look  here,”  said  Terry,  "you  want  about  a  quart  more  of 
brains  in  your  head.  This  is  my  room,  my  clothes  and  other 
property  are  here,  and  if  you  think  l  d  let  them  be  destroyed 
whilst  waiting  for  you  fellows,  your  head  is  full  of  mud.” 

The  firemen  retired,  whilst  the  landlord  of  the  hotel,  after 
surveying  damages,  told  Fred  and  Terry  that  he  would  assign 
them  to  another  room,  and  have  a  new  carpet  put  down  in 
theirs  in  the  morning.” 

“That’s  all  right,  landlord,”  said  Fred.  “Sorry  the  accident 
happened.  We’ll  pay  for  the  curtain  and  the  carpet.” 

"How  did  it  happen?”  . .  . 

"The  lamp  was  jolted  off  the  table,  fell  on  the  floor  and  broke. 
But  what's  the  matter  with  these  firemen  here?  They  abused 
us  for  putting  the  fire  out.” 

“Well  the  law  is  very  strict  about  that;  that  a  citizen  shall 
have  nothing  to  do  with  a  fire,  but  leave  it  to  the  firemen  to 

extinguish  it.”  , ,  .  , 

"Well,  if  we  had  done  that  the  whole  house  would  have  been 

destroyed,  for  it  would  have  made  such  headway  that  the  fire¬ 
men  could  not  have  managed  it." 

"I  believe  you,”  said  the  landlord,  “and  thank  you  for  your 

promptness.”  .  ,  ~ 

Whilst  the  landlord  was  talking  with  them  an  officer  came 
up  to  arrest  the  three  boys,  charged  with  interfering  with 
firemen  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty. 

“Surely  you  don’t  mean  that,  do  you?”  Fred  asked  the  of¬ 
ficer. 

"Yes,  that’s  the  law.”  .  _  . 

"Is  it  a  violation  of  the  law  for  a  man  to  put  out  a  fire  in 

his  own  house?” 

‘. yes  if  the  fire  department  has  been  summoned. 

“Well,  I  didn’t  summon  any  firemen,”  said  Terry,  very  in¬ 
dignantly.  “Didn’t  want  them." 

“That  may  be  true,  but  the  alarm  was  sent  in,  all  the  same, 
and  the  firemen  have  made  complaint  that  you  interfered  and 

PYtimruished  the  fire  yourselves.” 

-nov.-  about  that,  landlord?"  Fred  asked,  looking  at  the  land- 

lord  of  the  hotel. 

"That’s  the  law,”  was  the  reply. 

4r,  wf>  to  be  locked  up  till  to-morrow  morning? 

In  answer  to  that  question  the  landlord  turned  to  the  of- 

be  responsible  for  their  appearance  before  the  court  to- 

r™n’t  take  that.  They  must  go  with  me.  You  might  come 

*.lor  r  though,  and  sign  a  bond  for  them.” 

“  j  li  do  to.”  and  the  landlord  went  with  them  to  the  police 


“They  had  a  large  amount  of  clothing  hanging  in  the  rear 
room,  and  some  of  it  caught  fire,  and  instead  of  trying  to 
put  it  out  they  walked  about  the  room,  wringing  their  hands 
and  looking  very  much  distressed.  Citizens  passing  rushed  in 
and  soon  extinguished  it,  and  cursed  the  Mongolians  for  not 
having  done  so  themselves.  They  didn’t  know  it  was  a  part  of 
their  religion  not  to  attempt  such  a  thing;  but  I  say  down 
with  every  religion  that  hasn’t  a  bit  of  common  sense  in  it.” 

"Well,  there’s  no  religion  mixed  up  in  this  thing,  but  it's  the 
city  law  here  that  such  work  is  left  to  tne  firemen,  said  the 
German. 

“That’s  all  right,  but  a  law  that  prohibits  a  man  from  put¬ 
ting  out  a  fire  in  his  own  house  is  so  utierly  devoid  of  com¬ 
mon  sense  that  a  German  ought  to  be  ashamed  to  be  seen  out¬ 
side  of  Germany  without  a  blind  dog  to  lead  him.  Now,  all  I 
shall  say  is  that  I  want  to  get  out  of  Berlin  on  the  next  train 
after  I  leave  the  court.  I’m  afraid  to  trust  myself  in  a  com¬ 
munity  where  people  have  no  better  sense  than  to  submit  to 
such,  laws.” 

The  girls  came  in  from  the  opera,  having  gone  out  to  a  sup¬ 
per  after  the  performance,  aud  were  astonished  at  what  they 
heard  had  taken  place  during  their  absence. 

They  could  hardly  believe  that  it  was  true  that  the  boys  bad 
been  arrested  for  putting  out  the  fire  in  their  room. 

“Oh,  these  are  Dutchmen!”  remarked  Terry  sarcastically. 
"They  drink  so  much  beer  that  their  brains  have  turned  to 

mud.”  ,  . 

"Plold  up,  there,  Terry,”  said  Fred.  “There’s  no  use  of  giv¬ 
ing  offense  by  such  talk  as  that." 

Terry  was  mad  all  through,  and  he  expressed  a  most  pro¬ 
found  contempt  for  the  city  lawmakers  of  Berlin. 

It  turned  out,  though,  that  all  the  Germans  in  the  hotel  who 
heard  him  felt  as  he  did  about  it. 

They  all  finally  retired,  and  the  next  morning  an  officer  ap¬ 
peared  at  the  hotel  to  conduct  the  three  offenders  to  the  court. 

The  landlord  and  a  number  of  German  officers  who  were 
stopping  there  accompanied  them. 

“You’d  better  not  say  that  in  court  to-morrow,”  said  another. 

The  judge  was  a  mild-mannered  looking  fellow,  with  very 
prominent  eyeglasses  resting  across  the  bridge  of  his  nose. 

There  were  a  dozen  firemen  present  as  witnesses.  The  fore¬ 
man  told  the  story  of  their  being  summoned  to  the  hotel  to 
extinguish  the  fire,  and  found  that  the  three  prisoners  had 
usurped  their  function,  and  extinguished  the  fire  themselves. 

The  judge  looked  over  his  glasses  at  Terry  and  asked  if  the 
charge  were  true. 

“Yes,  your  honor.  It  is  true.  We  saved  the  hotel  from  utter 
destruction,  besides  our  own  clothing  and  the  effects  of  four 
ladies  in  our  party,  whose  rooms  adjoined  ours.” 

"Well,  that  was  a  violation  of  the  law.”  , 

“Your  honor,  is  it  against  the  law  for  a  man  to  put  out  a 
fire  in  bis  own  house?”  Terry  asked. 

“No,  but  the  fire  department  had  been  summoned,  and  the 
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moment  that  call  was  made  the  matter  was  in  the  hands  of 
tho  firemen.” 

“Hut  it  couldn’t  be  in  their  hands  till  they  got  there,  for 
we  had  it  put  out  by  the  time  they  reached  the  floor  on  which 
our  apartments  are  situated.  Had  we  waited  till  their  arrival 
that  building  would  doubtless  be  in  ashes  this  morning.  In¬ 
stead  of  being  arrested  for  saving  a  half  million  dollars’  worth 
of  property,  we  ought  to  be  decorated  with  a  ribbon  of  honor.” 

The  judge  smiled  and  remarked: 

“We  are  in  the  habit  of  observing  the  law  very  closely.” 

”But  ain’t  the  people  in  the  habit  of  carrying  any  brains 
about  in  their  heads?”  Terry  asked. 

The  judge  glared  at  him,  and  Fred  remarked: 

“Your  honor,  my  friend  is  sometimes  given  to  speaking 
rather  freely.  In  America  our  laws  are  very  different  from 
what  they  are  here.” 

“Yes,”  said  Terry,  who  was  mad  enough  to  sass  the  judge, 
and  even  the  Kaiser  himself.  “Such  a  law  as  that  couldn’t  get 
into  our  statute-books.  We  boast  of  having  some  common 
sense  there,  and  are  not  ashamed  to  acknowledge  it.” 

“The  prisoner  is  informed,”  remarked  the  judge,  “that  he 
will  be  fined  for  contempt  of  court  if  he  makes  any  more  com¬ 
ments  of  that  nature.” 

“Your  honor,”  blurted  Terry,  “I  confess  to  having  a  great 
deal  of  contempt  for  such  proceedings  as  this,  and  I’m  willing 
to  pay  a  fine  if  permitted  to  empty  myself  of  it.” 

The  judge  very  promptly  inflicted  a  fine  of  fifty  marks  for 
contempt  of  court,  and  another  fifty  for  putting  out  the  fire 
after  the  fire  department  had  been  summoned.  That  was  about 
twenty-three  dollars  in  American  money. 

Terry  very  promptly  paid  the  fine. 

Fred  and  Dick  were  fined  fifty  marks  each,  which  they 
promptly  paid. 

“Your  honor,  may  I  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  paying  fifty  marks 
more,  for  I  haven’t  yet  given  full  expression  to  my  contempt 
for  the  makers  of  such  a  law,  and  of  the  people  who  submit 
to  it?”  asked  Terry.  i  * 

“It  will  cost  you  one  hundred  marks  more,”  said  the  judge, 
smiling  at  him  through  his  big  glasses. 

“I’ll  pay  it,”  and  he  drew  his  pocketbook,  and  paid  down 
another  one  hundred  marks,  after  which  he  indulged  in  a  little 
speech  that  actually  made  the  judge’s  hair  stand  on  end. 

Every  one  in  the  couyt-room  wondered  why  the  magistrate 
did  not  send  him  to  prison;  but  the  fine  had  been  paid  in  ad- 
cance.  with  the  consent  of  the  magistrate,  and  Terry  had  him. 

Oh,  but  he  roasted  the  whole  Empire!  Said  their  brains 
were  made  of  mud;  that  there  was  an  utter  lack  of  common 
sense  in  a  law  to  prevent  a  man  putting  out  a  fire  in  his  own 
house,  and  he  made  such  a  ridiculous  thing  of  it  that  the  judge 
himself  had  to  smile,  for  he,  too,  agreed  with  the  prisoner 
that  it  was  the  worst  kind  of  an  absurdity;  but  he  was  there 
to  enforce  the  law.  He  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  making 
of  it. 

After  he  had  eased  his  mind  on  the  subject,  Terry  left  the 
court-room  with  Fred,  Dick  and  the  landlord  of  the  hotel. 

The  whole  proceedings  were  reported  in  an  evening  paper, 
and  it  created  a  good  deal  of  hilarity  throughout  the  city;  yet 
there  were  many  who  took  the  judge  to  task  for  permitting 
the  prisoner  to  express  his  contempt  in  open  court  of  a  law- 
made  by  the  municipality. 

“Terry,  you  lost  your  head  entirely,”  laughed  Fred. 

“That’s  all  right.  I  want  them  to  know  what  I  think  of 
them.  Their  ears  are  too  long.  They  ought  all  to  be  trimmed 
or  cut  off  entirely,  and  if  I  were  to  fight  fifty  duels  in  Germany 
I’d  never  touch  a  man  anywhere  else.” 

Strange  to  say,  it  started  a  discussion  in  the  papers  about 
the  law,  and  customs  about  firemen  and  fires;  but  the  great 
majority  of  the  people  were  sticklers  more  for  the  letter  of  the 
law  than  for  the  spirit  of  it. 

One  of  the  papers  had  a  caricature  of  a  man  with  the  seat 
of  his  trousers  on  fire,  standing  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  say¬ 
ing  to  himself: 

“I’d  jump  into  the  water  and  extinguish  the  fire,  but  the  law 
says  I  must  not  do  it;  w'ait  for  the  firemen.” 

It  was  a  hard  hit,  and  fitted  the  case  exactly. 

Friends  who  called  on  the  boys  indulged  in  a  good  deal  of 
hilarity. 

“By  George!”  laughed  Terry,  “I  like  to  see  every  Dutchman 
In  Berlin  meot  with  just  such  an  accident  as  that;  that  law 
would  be  repealed  inside  of  twenty-four  hours.” 

“3::y,  Terry,  we  have  just  such  a  foolish  law  in  New'  York 
State.”  said  Fred. 

“I  don’t  bclievo  i*.” 

“Yes,  we  hare.  There's  a  iaw  in  New  York  State  punishing 
a  man  for  trying  to  commit  suicide.” 


“Oh,  yes!  I  know  that  law.  It’s  a  good  one.” 

“The  deuce  It  is!” 

“Yes.  The  effect  of  it  is  that  if  a  man  tries  to  commit  sui¬ 
cide  and  makes  a  failure  of  it  they’ll  send  him  to  State  prison 
for  three  years.  My  id  3a  is  that  if  a  man  has  no  better  sense 
than  to  kill  himself  there  ought  to  be  a  law'  to  compel  the 
sheriff  to  finish  the  job  for  him.” 

“Nonsense!  A  man  is  supposed  to  be  insane  who  kills  him¬ 
self,  and  should  not  be  held  responsible  for  it.” 

“There  may  be  something  in  that,  but  I  don’t  believe  that 
every  man  is  insane  who  kills  himself.  A  man  can  be  placed 
in  a  position  where  he  w'ould  prefer  death  to  continued  exist¬ 
ence.” 

“But  see  here,  it  is  just  as  much  murder,  morally,  for  a 
man  to  kill  himself  as  it  is  for  him  to  kill  his  neighbor.  Mur¬ 
der  is  murder,  no  matter  who  the  victim  is.” 


CHAPTER  VI. 

FEARNOT  BEFORE  THE  KAISER. 

A  few  days  after  the  funny  occurrence  with  the  fire  depart¬ 
ment  of  Berlin  an  officer  belonging  to  the  Kaiser’s  military 
household  called  on  the  Secretary  of  the  American  Legation, 
and  made  inquiries  about  the  three  young  Americans,  Fearnot, 
Olcott  and  Duncan. 

He  wanted  to  know  something  about  their  social  and  finan¬ 
cial  standing  in  America. 

Of  course,  the  secretary  told  him  that  they  were  well  fixed 
financially,  as  well  as  socially;  that  Fearnot  wras  considered 
one  of  the  bright  young  men  of  the  State;  had  been  a  member 
v  of  the  Legislature,  and  was  widely  known  as  the  founder  of  a 
considerable  little  city  called  “New  Era”;  that  he  w’as  also 
a  brilliant  writer,  as  "well  as  an  orator. 

The  officer  went  away  very  much  pleased,  and  that  evening 
the  secretary  called  on  Fred  at  the  hotel,  and  told  him  about 
it. 

“I  don’t  know  -what  the  object  of  the  inquiry  is,  but  the  of¬ 
ficer  came  from  the  palace;  so  you’d  better  be  on  the  lookout 
for  wdiat  may  follow.” 

“Oh,  I  guess  they  mean  to  send  us  out  of  the  Empire,"  said 
Fred,  “because  Terry  sassed  the  judge  the  other  day  in  open 
court.  I  tried  to  stop  him,  but  he  wras  mad  all  through.” 

“Yes,  the  Minister  laughed  heartily  when  he  read  accounts 
of  it  in  the  paper  the  next  day.  He  remarked  that  it  was  in¬ 
discreet,  but  had  a  lot  of  truth  in  it.” 

“Truth!  Why,  it  was  chock  full  of  it.  But  I  believe  it  is 
written  in  the  Good  Book  somewhere  that  it  isn’t  always  ex¬ 
pedient  to  spit  out  the  truth  bluntly.” 

“Well,  he  had  to  pay  for  his  fun.” 

|  “Yes,  but  he  didn’t  mind  that.  He  w'anted  to  tell  all  these 
Germans  what  he  thought  of  them,  and  he  did  it,  too.” 

“Yes,”  laughed  the  secretary,  “and  there  are  more  of  them 
that  agree  with  him  than  he  has  any  idea  of.  They  have  some 
strange  customs  over  here,  at  least  they  seem  so  to  foreigners; 
but  you  can  scarcely  go  to  any  country  in  Europe  without 
running  up  against  such,  in  both  law'  and  custom.” 

“Oh,  I  know  that  w'ell  enough.  Terry  and  I  have  been  around 
the  world,  and  we’ve  seen  and  heard  such  strange  things  that 
we’ve  often  w'ondered  if  some  entire  nations  are  not  lunatics. 
But  generally  those  oddities  grow  out  of  superstitions." 

“That’s  just  what  it  is!  But  there  are  others  that  have  been 
ingrafted  upon  the  laws  of  the  different  countries.  In  America 
we  are  in  the  habit  of  having  such  a  wide  range  and  freedom 
of  opinions  that  we  naturally  wonder  at  many  things  in  the 
old  country.” 

“That’s  so.  But  undoubtedly  we  have  the  finest  law's  in  the 
world  in  America,  as  well  as  some  very  foolish  ones.  One  of 
the  best  is  that  in  the  eyes  of  the  law  every  man  is  considered 
innocent  until  proven  guilty,  no  matter  what  the  charge  is 
Over  in  France  an  accusation  is  considered  a  proof  of  guilt 
and  the  accused  must  prove  liis  innoeeuce.  In  AmericiT  the 
State  has  to  prove  his  guilt;  hence,  many  an  innocent  man  in 
France  is  condemned  without  any  proof  at  all,  but  solely  on 
the  accusation.  Over  in  England  they’ve  alwavs  been  great 
sticklers  for  the  law,  and  of  all  nations  they  have'  In  times  pa <t 
been  the  most  cruel  in  punishing  criminals.  The  crime  n.ul  the 
punishment  in  the  old  days  in  England  practicallv  bore  no  re  la 
tion  to  each  other  at  all.  Then,  in  other  countries  they  u  '1 
to  apply  tho  rack;  bind  one  to  n  wheel  and  inflict  most  hor¬ 
rible  tortures  to  extract  confession,  and  in  every  instance  the 
confession  was  not  believed  unless  it  is  just  the  sort  of  one 
that  tlie  victim  was  desired  to  make.  Thcv  used  to  burn  m>o 
pie  at  the  stake  simply  for  opinion’s  sake',  and  vet  dnee  the 
days  of  man's  first  appearance  on  earth,  he  is  supposed 
-i  reasoning  being.  But  the  annals  of  every  ua  icu  show  that 
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man  has  always  been  the  most  cruel  of  the  entire  animal  crea¬ 
tion.  It  is  claimed,  though,  that  man  has  evoluted;  that  he 
has  become  mild,  gentle  and  amiable.  It  may  be  true,  but  I 
don’t  believe  there  is  a  man  living  so  civilized,  Christianized 
and  educated  that  he  hasn't  a  remnant  of  the  savage  left  in 
him.” 

The  secretary  smiled,  and  remarked: 

“You  are  a  pretty  severe  critic  on  the  human  race.” 

“Am  I?  Will  you  kindly  name  some  other  animal  that  fur¬ 
nishes  just  one  hundredth  as  much  room  for  criticism?  There 
are  millions  of  human  hyenas,  many  millions  of  monkeys,  and 
hundreds  of  millions  of  human  tigers.  It  seems  that  all  the 
savage  beasts  of  the  jungles  have  more  or  less  inoculated  the 
human  race  with  some  of  their  worst  traits.  Just  look  at 
Europe  to-dav.  and  you’ll  find  millions  of  men  under  arms 
in  a  time  of  Avar,  and  all  the  other  millions  pay  taxes  from 
the  sweat  of  their  brows  for  their  support,  and  then  send  out 
missionaries  with  the  sword  in  one  hand,  the  Bible  in  the  other 
and  their  pockets  full  of  matches  to  start  a  general  conflagra¬ 
tion.  I  tell  you  it  is  a  sickening  thing  to  look  at,  or  even  con¬ 
sider;  yet  they  preach  ‘Love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself,’  but  pri¬ 
vately  they  practise  the  precepts  or  ‘Do  the  other  fellow  as  he 
Avould  do  you.’  ” 

“Say,  Fearnot,  you  actually  make  me  ashamed  to  belong  to 
the  human  race.” 

“That’s  *11  right;  I’m  not  as  much  ashamed  of  myself  as 
I  am  of  some  others  I  know7.  You  can’t  pick  up  a  daily  paper 
without  reading  of  crimes  that  make  your  blood  run  cold  in 
your  veins.  There  are  bad  people  everywhere,  and  in  all  re¬ 
ligions;  but  all  the  same  they  are  human  beings,  supposed 
to  have  reasoning  powers,  and  it  confirms  the  charge  I  make 
against  the  human  race.” 

“Well,  look  here;  how  are  you  going  to  explain  the  cutting 
off  of  so  many  ears  at  Vienna,  following  up  your  reasoning?” 

“I  justify  it  upon  the  ground  of  inflicting  punishment  upon 
those  who  sought  to  do  me  an  injury.  Instead  of  being  san¬ 
guinary,  I  was  merciful,  for  I  could  have  cut  off  their  heads, 
or  run  them  through,  just  as  easily  as  I  shaved  off  their  ears. 

I  don’t  believe  that  I  ever  had  a  fight  in  my  life  that  wasn’t 
forced  on  me.  I  make  it  a  rule  always  to  try  to  avoid  difficul¬ 
ties  of  that  kind;  but  I  won’t  submit  to  abuse  or  insult  or 
imposition.  I  won’t  submit  to  indignities  and  injustice  solely 
for  the  sake  of  peace.  I  know  there  is  a  moral  law  which 
says  that  if  I  am  smitten  on  one  cheek  I  should  turn  the  other, 
but  I  won’t  do  it,  because  I’m  not  built  that  w ay.  I  don’t  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  moral  law  requires  that  a  man  should  submit  to 
indignities,  insults  and  humiliations,  if  he  is  able  to  defend 
himself.  But  we  are  getting  away  from  the  subject.  Have  you 
any  idea  why  that  officer  made  such  particular  inquiries  about 
Terry,  Dick  and  myself?” 

“No,  I  haven’t  the  slightest  idea,  unless  it  is  in  some  way 
connected  with  that  firemen’s  business.” 

“It  may  be  that.”  said  Fred.  “Perha'ps  we  are  to  receive 
a  warning  to  be  ATery  cautious  in  our  remarks  and  comments 

on  German  laws  and  customs.” 

“Well,  they  liaA*e  a  good  deal  of  freedom  of  speech  0A*er 
here.”  said  the  secretary,  “but  the  name  of  the  Kaiser  must 
never  be  mentioned  in  a  disrespectful  manner.  Not  that  liis 
person  is  considered  sacred,  but  that  in  his  person  is  repre¬ 
sented  the  majesty  of  the  German  Empire. 

“Yes.  I  understand  that,  and  I  wish  that  it  were  the  cus- 
\(  in  in  Vmerica  to  punish  a  man  for  speaking  disrespectfully 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  for  it  has  a  tendency 
to  lessen  respect  for  the  great  office.  I  believe  that  respect 
for  law  should  be  enforced  everywhere.  If  we  have  a  bad 
law  the  best  way  to  get  rid  of  it  is  to  execute  it  rigidly,  so 
that  the  people  may*  knoAV  just  how  it  woiks. 

“You  are  right  about  that,”  assented  the  secretary.  “There 


Tears  military  service.  It  takes  millions  of  men  from  the 
.  and  workshops,  but  when  they  Have  performed  that 


fact,  my  partners  and  myself  have  carried  out  that  very  idea. 
We  learned  boxing,  fencing  and  marksmanship,  and  practised 
until  we  excelled  in  all  those  exercises.  We  haA*e  repeatedly' 
found  that  we  have  done  wisely  in  so  preparing  ourselves  for 
self-defense.” 

“Well,  doesn’t  all  that  have  a  tendency  to  make  one  dis¬ 
posed,  sometimes,  to  impose  upon  others  simply  because  they 
have  the  ability  to  do  so?” 

“Undoubtedly,  with  many,  particularly  among  those  whom 
we  call  ‘bullies’  in  America;  but  they  had  that  disposition 
before.  It’s  simply  the  brutality  of  human  nature.” 

The  secretary  was  deeply  interested  in  the  c*om*ersation 
Avith  Fred,  and  he  went  aAvay  thinking  profoundly  over  many’ 
things  he  had  heard. 

“Say,  Terry.”  said  Fred  later  in  the  evening,  “I  think 
we’d  better  skip  out  of  Berlin.” 

“What’s  the  matter?”  said  Terry.  “I  want  my  decoration 
before  I  go.” 

“Well,  the  Secretary  of  the  American  Legation  lias  just 
left  here,  and  he  told  me  that  an  officer  from  the  palace  had 
called  on  him  for  information  about  11s,  financially  and  so¬ 
cially.” 

“The  deuce  you  say!  Are  we  to  he  expelled  from  Germany 
as  well  as  Russia?” 

Fred  shrugged  his  shoulders,  as  much  as  to  say  he  didn’t’ 
know. 

“Well,  that’s  all  right.  I've  already  expressed  my  opinion 
of  them,  anyAvay,  and  I  don’t  care  how  soon  I  get  out  of  the 
country'.” 

When  Dick  Duncan  heard  of  it  he  asked: 

“What’s  the  matter  with  you  felloAvs?  The  Kaiser  is  simply 
trying  to  find  out  if  it  would  be  safe  for  him  to  confer  that 
promised  decoration  upon  ns.  He  doesn’t  wish  to  bestoAV  it 
unworthily',  and  it’s  in  order  for  us  to  smash  the  Secretary 
of  the  American  Legation  if  lie  hasn’t  given  11s  good  char¬ 
acters.  ” 

“Listen  to  the  wise  man.”  said  Terry. 

“Say,  do  you  fellows  wish  to  wager  anything  that  I’m  not 
correct  in  my  explanation  of  the  matter?”  Duncan  asked. 

“Well,  don’t  you  go  to  shaking  a  wad  of  money  in  my 
face.”  Terry  warned  him. 

“Then  stop  your  bluffing.  Unless  they  drive  me  out  of  the 
country,  I’m  going  to  stay  here  till  I  get  that  decoration.” 

“What  do  you  want  with  it?” 

“Never  mind  about  that;  I’ll  wear  it  everywhere  I  go  in 
America,  and  let  it  be  known  how  I  got  it.” 

“lres,”  chuckled  Fred.  “People  will  call  yon  a  ‘decorated 
Dutchman.’  ” 

“Well,  the  man  Avho  calls  me  a  Dutchman  will  get  his  ears 
cut  off.  ”  _ 

“Well,  don’t  say  that  till  yTou  get  out  of  Germany,”  said 
Terry,  “or  yon  Avon’t  get  your  decoration.  Two  thousand  years 
ago  it  was  considered  a  great  honor  to  be  called  a  Roman 
citizen,  and  the  Germans  of  to-day  feel  that  Avay  about  Ger¬ 
many'.  ” 

“That’s  all  right,  but  if  a  German  bragged  to  me  about  be¬ 
ing  a  German,  I’d  ask  him  if  he  had  sense  enough  to  put  out 
a  fire  in  his  own  house  if  he  could  do  so  before  the  fire  de¬ 
partment  arrives.  He  may’  point  to  all  the  great  victories 
won  on  battlefields  by  German  soldiers,  but  the  fire  depart¬ 
ment  story  of  Berlin  will  turn  the  laugh  on  him.’’ 

The  next  day  a  messenger  came  from  the  palace,  called  at 
the  hotel,  saying  he  had  been  sent  to  conduct  the  three 
young  Americans,  Fearnot,  Olcott  and  Duncan,  to  the  royal 
palace. 

Fearnot  asked  him  if  lie  could  wait  until  they  could  change 
clothes. 

“Certainly,”  said  the  officer,  and  the  three  boys  hastened 
to  their  rooms,  and  donned  their  best  suits,  regretting  that 
it  Avasn’t  evening,  so  they  could  appear  in  their  savmIIoav- 
tail  coats. 

They  accompanied  the  officer  in  a  carriage,  and  when  they 
arrived  at  the  gale  of  the  palace  they  were  amazed  at  the 
number  of  officials  in  evidence. 

Fred  wondered  if  it  were  a  public  reception;  but  they  were 
met  at  the  entrance  by  another  official,  in  a  splendid  court 
dress,  who  conducted  them  through  a  series  of  rooms,  Avliieh 
would  have  puzzled  them  to  get  out  of  again  by  themxelA'es. 

They  soon  found  that  it  was  not  a  public  reception,  for 
they  were  led  into  a  room  where  they  found  the  Kaiser  en¬ 
tirely  alone,  seated  at  a  desk. 

When  he  saw  them  the  Kaiser  boAved.  and  extended  1. is 
hand  as  the  three  visitors  made  profound  salaams. 

“Gentlemen.  I’m  glad  to  see  you,”  said  the  Kaiser.  “I 
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wanted  to  set*  you  privately  again,  and  have  a  talk  with  you. 
1  was  very  much  Impressed  with  what  I  saw  of  you  the  other 
day.  Please  he  seated.” 

“Your  Majesty,”  said  Fred,  “we  are  highly  pleased  at  hav¬ 
ing  been  so  fortunate  as  to  win  your  favor.” 

“You  are  all  three  very  fortunate  young  men,”  returned 
the  Emperor,  “in  that  you  bear  yourselves  in  a  manly  way 
that  others  like.  I’ve  heard  ;t.  great  deal  about  all  three  of 
you  since  1  saw  you  last  at  the  military  review,  and  I  have 
a  very  great  desire  to  see  exhibitions  of  your  skill  with  the 
rifle,  the  revolver  and  the  saber.” 

“Well.  I  tope  your  Majesty  doesn’t  wish  to  have  us  cut  off 
anybody’s  ears,”  remarked  Terry. 

“No,”  laughed  the  Kaiser,  “but  I  would  like  to  see  the  skill 
by  which  such  feats  are  performed.  And.  by  the  way,  which 
of  you  young  gentlemen  sassed  the  judge  on  the  bench  the 
other  day  about  that  lire?” 

Terry  felt  embarrassed,  for  he  didn’t  know  what  was  com¬ 
ing. 

“He’s  the  chap,”  said  Duncan,  inwardly  chuckling  at  Terry’s 
confusion. 

The  Kaiser  looked  at  Terry,  his  eyes  twinkling. 

“Nobody  but  an  American  would  have  had  the  nerve  to  do 


practise  and  train  themselves  to  do  almost  anything,  and  th« 
last  generation  has  enlightened  the  world  vastly  about  human 
endurance.  A  Doctor  Tanner,  some  years  i  ».  fasted  /  a  y 
days,  and  demonstrated  that  there  was  no  use  of  a  man 
dying  of  starvation  inside  of  a  week  or  ten  days.” 

“Yes.  I  remember  that  case,  and  it  disabused  my  mind  of 
the  old  idea  that  a  man  -  ,5ve  but  a  few  days  without  food.” 

“Well,  it  lias  been  <  .tin ted.  too.  that  a  man  can  ho 

trained  to  walk  and  r  u  s'x  hundred  miles  in  six  days:  in 
fact,  one  man  in  New  York  made  six  hundred  and  fifty-five 
miles  in  six  days.  Before  that  happened  the  man  who  claimed 
to  be  able  to  go  three  hundred  miles  in  six  days  would  he 
called  a  lunatic.  It  has  been  demonstrated,  also,  that  an  ex¬ 
pert  bicyclist  can  travel  farther  in  ten  hours  than  1  lie  fastest 
racehorse  ever  known:  and  it  all  grows  out  of  the- cultivation 
of  a  man’s  physical  powers  of  endurance:  and  practise  leads 
lip  to  its  full  development.  No  man  can  become  an  expert 
fencer  until  lie  acquires  strength  and  suppleness  of  arm  and 
wrist.  lie  must  also  have  a  quick  eye.  No  man  with  weak 
nerves  can  become  a  good  marksman,  for  his  band  must  be 
steady,  and  his  eyesight  good.” 

“You  are  right,  sir,”  said  the  Kaiser. 


that,”  he  said. 

“Well,  I  didn’t  mean  any  disrespect  to  your  Majesty,”  said 
Terry,  “hut  the  absurdity  of  the  law  struck  me  so  forcibly 
that  I  knew  I  was  not  in  America.” 

“Well,  can  a  prisoner  sass  the  judge  in  America?” 

“Yes.  your  Majesty,  but  lie  must  pay  for  it,  just  as  I  did 
here  in  Berlin.  They  imprison  people  in  America  for  con¬ 
tempt  of  court,  and  it  is  right,  too.” 

“Yes,  certainly,  and  so  you  think  that  law  about  fires  an 
absurdity,  eh?”  i,  »  dqr 

“Certainly,  your  Majesty.  It's  enough  to  make' all  the^ha- 
tions  of  the  earth  laugh  at  Berlin,  if  not  at  the  einpire.”  'a 

“They  don’t  laugh  at  the  empire.  They  may  laugh  at  munici¬ 
pal  customs,  but  the  empire  is  respected  throughout  the 
world.” 

“Very  truly,  your  Majesty,  but  lose  majesty  is  not  respected 
outside  of  the  empire.  Were  I  to  make  a  speech  in  New  York 
on  my  return,  that  I  was  fined  for  putting  out  a  fire  in  my 
own  room  because  it  interfered  with  the  duty  of  firemen,  the 
whole  multitude  would  laugh  and  even  the  cobble-stones  would 
dance  with  merriment  over  the  absurdity.  In  New  York  a 
a; a n  who  won’t  put  out  a  fire  in  his  own  house,  if  he  can. 
will  he  suspected  of  being  an  incendiary,  and  that  lie  wanted 
the  house  destroyed  for  the  sake  of  the  insurance.” 

The  Emperor  smiled,  nodded  his  head  and  said: 

“You  are  right.  It’s  long  been  a  custom  here  in  Berlin  to 
strictly  observe  both  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  law.” 

“That  speaks  well  for  the  loyalty  of  your  subjects,”  re 
turned  Terry.  “In  New  York  City  the  law  is  that  no  man 
shall  take  the  law  into  Ids  own  hands,  but  that  he  shall  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  law  for  protection;  but  when  a  man  is  so  placed 
that  the  law  can’t  interfere  in  time  to  save  liis  own  life,  lie 
is  forgiven  if  lie  kills  the  other  fellow;  hence,  no  matter  what 
the  laws  of  the  country  may  be,  a  certain  amount  of  discretion 
ought  to  rest  with  the  common  people.” 

*  I  (,H  mo.”  the  Kaiser  laughed,  “who  inspired  that  cartoon 
In  the  evening  paper  the  other  night,  of  a  man  standing  on 
tiic  hanks  oi  the  river  with  the  rear  of  his  clothing  on  lire?” 

“I  don't  know,  your  Majesty,  but  it  suited  the  case  ex¬ 
actly.” 

“So  it  did.  I  had  a  hearty  laugh  over  it.  It  suited  the 
absurdity  of  (he  custom  exactly,  and  I’ve  no  doubt  the  munici¬ 
pal  council  will  change  the  law,  moved  to  do  so  by  that  car¬ 
toon.  Now.  I'll  thank  you,  gentlemen,  to  feel  perfectly  at 
home,  for  all  this  is  private;  dispense  with  all  formality.'  I 

I  want  to  ask  a  favor  at  your  hands,  that  you  will  eacii  ac¬ 
company  myself  and  a  number  of  officers  appointed  for  the 
purp  ts<\  to  a  certain  place  where  you  can  give  exhibitions  of 
your  skill  with  the  foil,  the  rifle,  revolver,  because  we  are 
nl.  anxious  to  witness  it.  Then  I  would  like  to  know  how 
you  three  happened  to  acquire  such  skill.” 

^  on!  Majesty,  said  l*red.  “we  place  ourselves  at  vour 
command  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure.  We  three  are  part- 
mas  m  a  great  enterprise  in  America,  in  New  York  State, 
and  there  is  another  one  who  is  attending  to  our  business  in 
our  r  Mo  four  were  schoolmates  at  college  We  were 

mem’  of  a  glee  club,  a  boat  club  and  other  athletic  insti¬ 
tution-  More  all  kinds  of  athletic  exercises  were  indulged 
In.  i.i  te  minty  others,  we  were  ambitious  to  excel  in  all  the 
m.  'K.  Whatever  we  saw  another  do  we  tried  to  beat  it. 

I I  vies  scarcely  any  limit  to  human  ingenuity.  Men  enn 


CHAPTER  VII. 

HOW  THE  KAISER  AND  HIS  FIELD  MARSHALS  WERE  ASTONISHED. 

The  Kaiser  then  made  an  appointment  to  meet  the  three 
in  the  afternoon,  telling  them  that  they  would  he  sent  for  at 
the  hotel  at  the  appointed  time. 

Then  he  switched  off  from  that  topic,  and  asked  Fearnot 
if  he  would  tell  him  about  his  singing  before  the  Austrian 
Emperor. 

“Well.’  laughed  Fred,  “that  was  something  entirely  unex¬ 
pected.  Madame  Cortini,  the  famous  opera  singer,  is  a  warm 
personal  friend  of  ours,  particularly  of  my  sister  and  Miss 
Olcott  (a  sister  of  this  young  man  here,  who  sassfpd  the  judge 
the  other  day).  She  was  very  much  surprised  to  find  us  in 
Vienna.  She  had  several  times  been  our  guest  in  America. 
The  entire  hatch  of  us  are  musical,  and  we  frequently  sing 
to  entertain  our  friends  in  social  gatherings.  I  am  something 
of  a  ventriloquist,  and  I  got  up  a  love  song,  which  we  call 
the  nightingale  song.  Madame  Cortini  was  so  highly  pleased 
with  it  that  she  learned  it,  and  we  frequently  sang  it  together. 
I  imitated  the  nightingale  and  dove  by  means  of  my  vartfriio- 
quial  powers;  hence  it  was  something  unusual,  ami  created  a 
great  deal  of  enthusiasm.  So  when  site  had  lmen  playing 
in  Vienna  for  three  nights  she  requested  me  to  sing  it  on  the 
stage  with  her.  Naturally  I  objected,  but  slie  ts  one  of  those 
kind  of  women  who  will  not  be  thwarted  in  h^i;'  desires,  so  I 
had  to  comply.  Our  box  was  at  the  right  of  the  stage,  and 
she  came  up  and  sang  a  love  song  at  me  in  the  presence  cf 
the  audience,  and  then  walked  away.  I  sprang  out  of  the  box 
onto  the  stage,  followed  her  to  the  center  of  it.  caught  her 
around  the  waist  and  told  her  how  much  I  loved  her.  '"it  was 
so  unexpected  by  the  audience  that  it  created  something  of  a 
sensation.  Everybody  thought  I  was  a  demented  lover  and 
they  expected  the  ushers  to  rush  on  the  stage  and  fire  me  .iff- 
but  she  sang  back  at  me.  ns  though  she  rather  liked  my  love- 
making.  and  then  the  nightingale  and  the  dove  got  in  then- 
work. 

“It  seemed  to  startle  all  Vienna.  There  were  quite  a  mint- 
’f1  in  the  Emperors  box  that  evening,  among  them  Prince 
Metternich  and  the  Princess.  They  requested  a  repetition  of 
it  and  e  complied.  !  he  next  day  we  were  requested  to 
repair  to  the  royal  palace  and  sing  it  before  the  ladrn*  there 
1  he  Emperor  himself  was  present,  and  was  exceedingly 
gracious  to  us.  1  confess  to  being  somewhat  frightened  when 
he  mentioned  my  chopping  off  the  ears  of  some  of  ids  sub 
eots  hut  he  smiled  grimly  and  that  reassured  me  Thou" 
the  ladies  of  our  party  were  invited,  jt  dav  or  two  inJ 
lunuh  with  the  Princess  MetternM.  at  SoUnhmtn  raMV 
rhoio  1  Kang  the  song  with  Miss  Olcott.  anti  all  (lie  HdVs 
there  seemed  to  he  highly  delighted:  so  von  see  we  go  n  e 
it  solely  through  the  very  great  desire  of  the  opera 
to  advertise  herself  before  t lie  piddle.  1  presume  thouvii 

your  Majesty  fully  understands  that  a  woman  Is  gei  ’rnMv 
at  the  bottom  of  a  man’s  troubles.”  miu  nuiy 

The  Kaiser  seemed  to  have  laid  aside  the  dlcnitv  nf  im¬ 
position  altogether.  uigniiy  or  his 

He  laughed  heartily  at  Fred’s  description  of  h  »\r  a, 
int()  the  trouble,  laid  his  hand  on  his  shoulder  am  Rm,  rfcS 

-I  would  like  for  the  empress  and  the  ia'ltes  of 
hold  to  near  Hint  song;  in  fan.  i  would  like  to  hear  U 
sell.  I  m  very  fond  of  music.”  11 
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show  three  more  beautiful  or  sweeter 
story!”  laughed  the  Kaiser. 


I  think  I 


“Your  Majesty,  we  would  he  glad  to  contribute  to  the  pleas- 
sure  of  yourself  and  the  royal  household.”  Fred  said. 

“Thank  you.  \  ou  are  kind,  indeed.  Please  say  to  the 
y  ’r.nc  ladies  for  me  that  I  would  be  highly  pleased  to  have 
then  come  to  the  palace  to-morrow  evening,  where  we’ll  meet 
without  any  ceremonies,  for  I  tell  you  frankly  that  I  enjoy 
nothing  so  much  as  throwing  off  the  cares  of  office  and  bav¬ 
in-  a  few  hours  of  recreation  with  the  right  sort  of  people.” 

“Thanks,  your  Majesty.  Fin  sure  the  ladies  will  feel  highly 
In  nored.  and  1  am  not  afraid  to  challenge  the  whole  German 
Empire  to  show  three  more  beautiful  or  sweeter  girls  than 
they  are." 

“Ah,  that  tells  a 
understand  it  all.”  ^ 

“Perhaps  you  do."  returned  Fred,  “for  in  that  respect  the 
same  sort  of  stories  can  be  told  in  Germany  as  well  as  in 
%  every  country  on  the  face  of  the  globe.” 

“Yes.  yes!"  the  Kaiser  laughed  in  the  greatest  good  humor, 
t  “I  would  like  to  see  them.  The  Vienna  papers  spoke  very 
highly  of  their  beauty  and  their  voices.” 
m>  The  emperor  finally  summoned  an  officer  in  waiting,  and 
the  young  Americans  were  shown  the  way  out  of  the  palace 
to  the  carriage,  in  which  they  returned  to  the  hotel. 

Of  course  the  girls  were  highly  interested  in  their  story, 
but  when  they  learned  that  the  emperor  had  extended  per¬ 
sonally  an  invitation  to  them  to  visit  the  palace  on  the  evening 
of  the  next  day  and  sing  before  the  empress  and  her  house¬ 
hold.  they  were  thrown  into  quite  a  flutter  of  excitement. 

“Suy.  Fred,”  said  Terry,  “he  has  evidently  forgotten  all 
about  our  promised  decorations.” 

“Yes.  it  seems  so:  but  probably  he  wants  to  see  some  more 
i  of  our  skill  with  arms.  Then  he  will  confer  them  in  the 
presence,  of  his  officers.” 

“I  don't  know  what  to  think  of  all  this  business,”  said 
Dick.  i'v 

“Well,  I’ll  tell  yjbku,”  laughed  Terry.  “Emperor  Bill  is  a 
good  fellow,  and  I  /believe  he  told  the  truth  when  he  said  he 
enjoyed  nothing  s6  much  as  throwing  off  the  cares  of  office 
for  a  time  and  having  a  good  time  with  a  lot  of  boon  com¬ 
panions.”  Jt 

“He  did  tell  tlfc  truth,”  said  Fred,  “for  I  have  read  of 
his  meeting  a  lolflbf  his  officers  in  a  beer  hall,  smoking  his 
,  meerschaum  and  '  swigging  beer  like  any  other  Dutchman. 
There  are^&imes  when  all  those  royal  fellows  like  to  step 
down  from  Ike  throne  and  have  a  royal  time  without  all  of 
its  trappings.  He'S  an  ambitious  fellow,  though,  and  if  there 
ever  come  a  clash  of  arms  between  Germany  and  some  other 
nation,  bq's  going  t<*  astonish  the  world,  for  he'll  place  him¬ 
self  at  the  head  of^h^Phrmy  and  knock  things  right  and  left 
with  a  tremendqtrt^nergy.  He  is  a  military  man  from  the 
ground  up.  That’s  why  he  is  so  interested  in  our  marksman- 

^;TT,”  ~  — rm- 

~fThis  's^ry  wag  written  before 

rT  HT1IT I  ^  there.  ”•  said  Terry,  “and  this  afternoon  we 

must  do  our  best  with  the  rifle  and  revolver.” 

“I'm  ready  for  h*n,”  said  Dick.  “Tf  ^  — 
or  two  ears  chopped  off  I  can  show 
be  done.” 

“Say.  vou  want  to  drop  fjhat, 
botch  job  of  it  in  Vienna.  You 
of  that  fellow’s  ear. 

“Oh.  that  was  an  accident!”  . .  .  . 

“  vll  right,  but  you  don’t  want  to  have  any  accidents  hap¬ 
pening  this  evening.” 

“Sabers  will  not  be  used,  but 
peror  mention  it.  And.  by  the 
our  own  revolvers?” 

“Wril  we  mi"ht  do  so.  The  probability  is.  though,  that 
tbe  \u  have  the  Smith  &  Wesson  over  here.  I  know 

tbev  had  one  the  other  day.” 

a  WKriace  «'r‘TC<1  at  tlie  hotel  in  which  was  a 

f  the  fflBer’*  staff. 

waiting  for  him,  and  were  driven  away  in 
outskirts  of  the  city,  to  a  large  tract 
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reached  there  there  were  nearly  a  hundred 
brilliant  uniforms,  ranking  from  field  marshal  down 


mu  per 


it  h 


there,  smoking  bis  pipe  and  talking  as 
tljOM.  around  him  as  though  he  were  a  coin- 
•lllug  his  latest  new  story. 


Of  course  the  boys  knew,  from  the  uniforms,  the  position 
of  every  man  on  the  spot. 

They  were  not  introduced  to  anybody,  but  they  talked  freely 
with  others,  calling  them  marshal,  or  general,  or  colonel,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  rank. 

The  rifles  used  by  the  German  army,  with  revolvers  and 
foils,  had  been  provided;  but  on  the  ground  a  range  of  only 
six  hundred  yards  could  be  had,  and  the  target  was  placed 
so  it  could  be  seen  at  that  distance  through  the  great  grove 
of  trees. 

There  was  a  shorter  range  for  the  use  of  the  revolver. 

There  were  several  field  marshals  present,  two  of  whom 
seemed  to  he  very  much  burdened  with  their  dignity. 

They  questioned  the  three  young  Americans  as  to  how  they 
acquired  their  skill,  and  it  was  quite  plain  that  they  were 
very  doubtful  of  the  truthfulness  of  their  explanations.  They 
elevated  their  eyebrows  when  they  denied  that  they  had  at¬ 
tended  any  military  school,  for  their  very  great  knowledge 
of  military  matters  seemed  to  be  proof  positive  that  they  had 
been  trained  in  a  military  institution. 

“Marshal,”  said  Terry  to  one  of  them,  “a  man  can  learn 
to  do  anything,  provided  it  is  not  beyond  his  physical  power. 
A  man  of  fifty  years  of  age  can’t  very  well  learn  how  to  turn 
a  somersault  forward  or  backward  and  light  on  his  feet:  but 
had  lie  begun  in  his  younger  days  before  his  joints  became 
stiff  it  would  be  a  very  easy  matter.” 

“Yes,  of  course;  but  military  men  have  no  need  to  ac¬ 
quire  such  skill.” 

“Very  .true,  but  a  military  man  can’t  be  too  active  physi¬ 
cally;  and  if  he  is  able  to  turn  a  somersault  backward  or  for¬ 
ward  be  is  none  the  worse  for  it.  My  friend  Fearnot  here 
once  completely  overawed  a  band  of  Indians  in  the  Far  West 
of  America  by  his  powers  of  ventriloquism.  Their  imagina¬ 
tions  suggested  his  being  a  supernatural  person,  and  they 
were  willing  to  crawl  in  the’  dust  at  his  feet;  whereas,  he 
might  have  been  handled  roughly,  if  not  slain,  hut  for  liis 
ability  to  play  upon  tlieir  superstition  as  he  did.  When  we; 
were  schoolmates  at  college  we  learned  to  play  all  sorts  of 
tricks.  I  became  quite  an  expert  at  juggling,  and  it  lias  been 
a  source  of  great  amusement,  not  only  to  myself,  but  to  my 
friends.  You  see,  in  the  extreme  West  of  America,  we  have 
nearly  a  half  million  of  Indians  whom  we  call  ‘redskins,’  de¬ 
scendants  of  the  aborigines,  who  peopled  tlie  continent  at 
the  time  Columbus  struck  it,  and  sometimes  they  give  our 
government  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  They  are  fierce  fighters, 
but  have  some  peculiar  superstitious,  and  for  savage  cruelty 
are  hard  to  beat.  They  worship  what  they  call  ‘The  Great 
Spirit,’  and  they  are  so  sincere  in  it  that  a  demented  white 
man  can,  even  in  time  of  war,  pass  unmolested  through  their 
tribe,  because  they  say  the  hand  of  the  Great  Spirit  is  on 
him.  I  met  a  party  of  them  once  when  we  were  out  hunting. 
They  were  disposed  to  be  ugly,  but  when  they  saw  me  per¬ 
form  a  few  juggling  tricks  they  actually  quailed  before  me. 
They  couldn’t  understand  how  I  could  snatch  a  silver  dollar 
out  of  space,  nor  could  they  understand  how  I  could  throw 
one  upward  and  it  would  disappear,  and  the  next  minute  I 
would  walk  up  to  one  and  find  it  on  him;  nothing  but  a  little 
bit  of  legerdemain,  you  know;  but  they  couldn't  understand 
it.  A  professional  juggler  once,  in  an  Indian  village,  patted 
a  dog  on  his  head,  held  the  other  hand  under  his  mouth  and 
a  five-dollar  gold  piece  dropped  into  it.  The  owner  of  the 
dog,  seeing  the  trick,  snatched  him  up,  drew  his  knife  and 
cut  him  open  in  the  expectation  of  finding  hini  a  regular  bank. 
He  was  so  disappointed  at  finding  nothing  but  what  really 
belongs  inside  of  a  dog  that  he  cast  the  carcass  aside  with 
a  look  of  supreme  disgust  on  his  face.” 

The  Kaiser  and  his  officers  laughed  heartily  over  the  story, 
and  some  one  remarked  that  it  was  bad  for  the  dog. 

While  Terry  was  talking  the  Kaiser  was  conversing  with 
Fred  and  Dick. 

He  asked  which  weapon  they  preferred  to  open  the  shoot¬ 
ing  with. 

Both  of  them  said  that  it  made  no  difference,  so  they  be¬ 
gan  on  the  revolver. 

An  aide  brought  a  pair  of  German  revolvers  to  them,  which 
they  both  examined  critically,  and  decided  that,  being  entirely 
unfamiliar  with  them,  they  preferred  to  use  their  own 
weapons. 

When  they  produced  them  the  Kaiser  examined  them  care¬ 
fully  and  remarked: 

“I  know  this  make.  It’s  a  very  accurate  weapon.” 

“Yes,  Your  Majesty.  It  can  always  be  depended  on.  It.  not 
only  has  accuracy,  but  a  fine  range.” 
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Then,  turning  to  the  aide,  he  asked  what  the  distance  was 
to  the  target  set  up  for  the  revolver. 

“Fifty  yards,”  was  the  reply. 

** Will  you  kindly  remove  it  twenty-five  yards  farther?” 

“Certainly,”  and  it  was  done. 

Every  one  in  the  party  stood  and  gazed  as  Fred  got  into 
position  to  fire  at  the  bull’s-eye. 

His  aim  was  so  quick  that  nearly  all  of  them  thought  it 
was  a  premature  shot. 

The  bullet  came  within  half  an  inch  of  striking  the  very 
center  of  the  bull's-eye,  and  exclamations  of  surprise  at  his 
skill  came  from  many  of  them. 

The  next  shot  seemed  to  have  missed  the  entire  target,  for 
no  mark  of  the  bullet  could  be  found. 

The  Emperor  himself  seemed  to  be  surprised,  and  he  looked 
inquiringly  at  Terry. 

“It’s  a  miss,”  said  one  of  the  marshals.  , 

Fred  deliberately  fired  again. 

“Another  miss,”  was  reported. 

Again  the  Kaiser  looked  around  at  Terry  with  an  inquiring 
expression  in  his  eye. 

The  fourth  shot  was  so  close  to  the  first  one  that  it  cut  into 
part  of  the  hole.  The  fifth  shot  did  about  the  same  thing. 

The  sixth  shot  was  counted  a  miss. 

“How  is  it  that  you  missed  the  target  altogether  three 
times?”  the  Kaiser  asked. 

“Your  Majesty,”  said  Fred,  “three  of  the  bullets  went  into 
the  hole  made  by  the  first.  You’ll  find  them  all  in  a  bunch.” 

It  was  a  startling  claim,  and  one  of  the  field  marshals  or¬ 
dered  the  target  brought  forward  for  inspection. 

At  the  back  of  it  was  a  block  of  wood,  put  there’  for  the 
purpose  of  stopping  the  bullets. 

Tt  was  chopped  open  and  all  six  of  the  bullets  were  found 
embedded  together.  ci 

“Gentlemen,"  the  Kaiser  asked,  turning  to  bis  officers,  “do 
any  of  you  know  a  marksman  in  the  German  army  who  can 
do  any  such  shooting  as  that?” 

Of  course  none  of  them  knew,  yet  they  had  all  been  brag¬ 
ging  of  certain  shots  in  brigades  and  divisions,  but  they  had 
no  recollection  of  such  a  score  being  made. 

Terry  and  Dick  followed  with  a  like  performance,  and  the 
Kaiser  was  so  complimentary  in  his  remarks  that  the  boys 
actually  blushed. 

“Your  Majesty,”  said  Fred,  “you’ve  heard  of  William  Tell, 
who  shot  an  apple  from  the  head  of  his  child?” 

“I  did.  but  I  never  believed  the  story,”  said  the  Kaiser. 

“I  did  when  I  was  much  younger  than  I  am  now,”  said 
Fred.  “Such  accuracy  of  aim  is  incredible  with  such  a  -weapon 
as  hr  used;  but  I’ve  beaten  it  with  a  revolver.  I’ve  shot 
apnles  from  the  heads  of  my  two  friends  here.  I've  sent 
bullets  through  apples  held  betweeh  the  thumb  and  index- 
finger.  Each  of  us  have  snuffed  out  candles  in  the  dark  at  a 
distance  of  one  hundred  yards.  We’ve  sent  bullets  through 
apples  cast  fifty  feet  in  the  air.  It’s  not  such  a  difficult  feat 
after  all.  because  a  good  weapon  will  send  a  bullet  wherever 
it  is  aimed.  The  fault  is  in  the  marksman,  never  in  the 
weapon.” 

“I’m  sorry  we  haven’t  any  apples  with  us,”  said  the  Kaiser. 

“A  cigar  will  do  as  well,"  said  Fred,  and  a  number  of  cigars 
were  offered. 

Terry  held  one  between  his  lips,  walked  off  fifty  paces, 
turned  his  side  toward  Fred,  and  the  cigar  was  cut  in  two 
about  three  inches  from  his  lips  by  a  bullet. 

“Don’t  try  that  again,”  said  the  Kaiser,  shaking  his  head. 
“The  risk  is  too  great.”  .  . 

“Your  Majesty,  there’s  no  risk  in  it  at  all,”  Fred  replied. 
“It's  an  accurate  weapon,  and  we  have  steady  nerves.  We 
don’t  drink  any  of  your  German  beer.” 

The  Kaiser  looked  around  at  his  officers,  and  a  smile  spread 
over  his  face. 

“Gentlemen,”  he  asked,  turning  to  the  field  marshal,  “shall 
we  prohibit  beer  (o  the  army?” 

“No,  your  Majesty,"  came  from  at  least  half  of  them. 

“So  be  it.  then.”  laughed  the  Kaiser.  "I  would  like  to  seo 
such  shots  in  my  army.  But  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the 
nerves  of  a  German  soldier  would  be  very  shaky  were  his 
supply  of  beer  cut  off." 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

HOW  THE  ROYH  MADE  THE  KATSER  LA  10! I. 

Fencing  masks  were  put  put  on  by  the  three  boys  and 
three  officers  for  a  bout  with  the  foils. 

Or  course  three  of  the  best  fencers  had  been  selected  by  the 
fic  d  marshals,  and  big,  brawny  fellows  they  were. 


They  stood  erect  as  statues,  and  as  the  Kaiser  himself  was  * 
looking  on,  they  were  extremely  anxious  to  make  a  good  im¬ 
pression  by  their  skill. 

The  first  one  to  cross  foils  with  Fred  was  about  a  couple  ] 
of  inches  taller  than  he,  broad-chested  and  sturdy.  4 

He  was  a  fine  swordsman,  but  he  was  lacking  in  the  light¬ 
ning-like  quickness  of  Fearnot,  who  puzzled  him  sadly  with 
his  circular  tactics,  in  which  the  foil  could  be  seen  only  as  a  ( 
r*ist,  and  he  was  touched  here  and  there  nearly  a  dozen  times 
in  almost  as  many  seconds. 

The  old  field  marshals  and  the  Kaiser  looked  on  with  an 
interest  that  could  not  be  suppressed,  and  frequently  excla¬ 
mations  burst  from  them.  * 

The  officer  tried  in  vain  to  penetrate  the  circle,  but  not 
once  could  he  touch  the  young  American.  '  It  was  like  trying 
to  run  his  foil  between  the  spokes  of  a  wheel  that  was  rrmking 
hundreds  of  revolutions  to  the  minute.  < 

Suddenly  the  foils  clashed  until  the  hilts  were  within  six  i* 
inches  of  each  other.  Each  attempted  to  push  down  the  guard 
of  the  other,  and  it  was  a  test  of  physical  strength.  Fred 
gradually  pushed  his  down  until  his  whole  body  was  exposed 
to  attack.  The  officer  exerted  his  strength  until  great  drops  « 
of  perspiration  stood  out  on  his  forehead  and  his  entire  trame 
trembled. 

When  the  bout  was  ended  the  Kaiser  remarked: 

“That  was  a  test  of  strength  such  as  I  have  never  seen.  ’  j 

“Yes,  your  Majesty;  it  is  an  acquired  strength  developed 
by  hard  exercise.” 

Just  then  one  of  the  marshals  turned  and  spoke  to  a 
sturdily  built  officer  standing  near  him,  and  the  latter  stepped 
forward,  awaiting  orders. 

“Your  Majesty,”  said  the  marshal,  “Colonel  Burkman  is 
noted  for  his  great  physical  strength.  Perhaps  it  might  be 
interesting  to  have  him  measure  his  strength  with  Mr.  Fear¬ 
not.” 

“Yes;  have  you  any  objections?”  the  Kaiser  asked,  looking 
at  Fred. 

“That  depends  upon  how  he  wishes  to  apply  the  test.  I 
would  suggest,  though,  that  we  each  clasp  hands  as  high  as  our 
faces,  and  then  push  against  each  other  to  the  right  and  left. 
That  is  the  sort  of  strength  that  a  swordsman  should  culti-  • 
vate.” 

“That’s  true,”  said  the  Kaiser.  “Let’s  see  the  test  applied." 

They  both  put  up  their  hands  and  their  open  palms  met  at 
an  elevation  on  a  level  with  their  faces,  and  each  began 
pushing  to  the  left. 


Fred  found  him  a  strong  man,  but  it  was  a  bit  of  exercising 
the  officer  had  probably  never  attempted  to  cultivate.  His 
strength  was  more  natural  than  acquired,  but  they  pushed  till 
each  fairly  trembled  under  the  exertion  until  finally  the  Ger¬ 
man  gave  way,  and  his  arm  was  pushed  down.  Yet  he  was  a 
broader-chested  and  heavier  man  than  Fearnot,  probably  ten 
or  a  dozen  years  older,  too. 

“Your  Majesty,”  said  the  officer,  “he  is  the  strongest  man 
I’ve  ever  met.” 

“Thank  you,  colonel.  I  can  say  the  same  for  you.  You 
could  easily  have  pushed  my  hand  down  had  you  taken  as 
much  as  three  months’  training  at  that  sort  of  exercise.  Natu¬ 
rally,  you  are  stronger  than  I  am.  My  strength  is  acquired, 
while  yours  is  natural.  Now  give  me  your  hand  again  and 
let’s  see  who  can  squeeze  the  harder.” 

Burkman  extended  his  hand  and  Fred  grasped  it,  but  inside 
of  one  minute  the  vise-like  grip  caused  him  to  gasn  out: 

“Enough!  ” 

He  looked  at  his  hand  and  felt  it  with  the  other,  as  if  to  see 
that  no  bones  were  broken. 

“You  are  a  trained  athlete,"  remarked  the  Kaiser 

“Yes,  your  Majesty:  I’ve  trained  a  great  deal,  but  It  is  a 
training  that  any  other  man  can  take  with  like  results  “ 

Terry  and  Dick  then  exercised  with  foils  with  two  other 
officers. 


Naturally  they  followed  VYcd’s  system,  and  found  that  the 
circle  was  entirely  too  rapid  for  the  officers  Roth  o'  them 
however,  received  a  lap.  wluel,  they  frankly  acknowledged;’ 
hut  the  other  fellows  got  at  least  a  dozen  each. 

“I  could  have  gotten  your  oars.”  said  Terrv  **pt  least  A 
dozen  times.” 

Will  >  on  kindl>  tell  me  what  you  consider  your  superl* 
orvy  to  consist  of?  the  Kaiser  asked. 

“Strength  of  wrist  and  rapidity  of  movement.-  replied 

Jri-r  "e  l.as  the  *ystem-  Yo"r  system  Is  what  Is  called 
the  Italian  system,  while  at  the  arm c  time  it  is  „0|  ,trtrtl> 

Jhe  Italian*  were  line  fencer,  before  the  science  wot 
introduced  into  any  other  part  of  Europe  ?“ 
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“  Are  you  sure  of  that?"  the  Kaiser  asked. 

Q.'ite  so,  your  Majesty.  It  is  one  of  the  arts  that  came 
■  r‘  ft'Oin  the  days  of  ancient  Rome.  Your  German  an- 
cestors  used  spears  and  clubs  more  than  they  did  the  sword. 
1  e  Romans  used  the  short  sword  from  the  days  of  Romulus." 

The  K:'is~r  looked  around  at  his  goodly  staff  of  officers  and 
asKed  if  there  were  any  others  who  wished  to  cross  foils 
"with,  the  Americans,  but  not  one  of  them  accepted  the  sug¬ 
gestion. 


(•.  course  the  old  field  marshals  didn’t  care  to  sacrifice  their 
dignity  by  doing  so  themselves. 

Then  we  will  try  the  long-range  shooting,”  remarked  the 
Kaiser. 


The  target  was  six  hundred  yards  away,  and  Fred  planted 
three  bullets  inside  the  bull’s-eye  at  that  distance. 

The  target  was  removed  and  another  put  up  for  Terry’s 
use.  who  did  equally  as  well  as  Fred,  but,  to  the  astonishment 
or  Fred  and  Terry  themselves,  Dick  did  even  better.  His 
three  bullets  were  planted  within  a  circle  of  a  silver  half- 
dollar. 


Dick  was  conscious  of  the  fact  that  he  had  never  done  so 
well  before  in  his  life,  but  he  looked  as  though  it  was  a 
common  occurrence  with  him. 

"Just  look  at  the  duffer,  Fred,”  Terry  whispered. 

"That’s  all-right.  Let  him  have  the  credit.” 

Dick  returned  the  rifle  with  a  nonchalance  that  almost 
provoked  Fred  and  Terry  into  a  roar  of  laughter. 

"Marshal,  what  do  you  think  of  it?”  the  Kaiser  asked,  turn¬ 
ing  to  an  old  marshal  who  had  won  victories  over  France 
and  Austria. 

"It  is  the  best  I  ever  saw.  A  thousand  men  with  such  skill 
are  worth  ten  thousand  of  the  average  soldier  of  the  present 
day.”  , 

"Are  there  many  young  men  in  America  as  good  marks¬ 
men  as  you  are?”  the  Kaiser  asked  of  Fred. 

"Thousands  of  them,  your  Majesty.  It  is  an  amusement 
there  to  shoot  for  prizes.  In  every  city  there  are  target  com¬ 
panies,  and  the  best  marksman  wins  some  prize  upon  which 
he  prides  himself  all  the  days  of  his  life.  In  the  agricultural 
regions  of  America  every  fifteen-year-old  boy  has  his  rifle  or 
shotgun,  with  which  they  shoot  small  and  sometimes  big 
game.  I’ve  seen  youths  of  fourteen  and  fifteen  years  of  age 
knock  squirrels  out  of  the.  topmost  branches  of  the  highest 
tree  in  the  forest.  Out  West  and  formerly  down  South  the 
country  people  would  have  what  they  call  a  Turkey  shoot’  be¬ 
fore  Christmas,  and  the  largest  and  finest  turkeys  were  on 
hand  as  prizes,  and  those  shooting  matches  are  attended  by 
hundreds,  young  and  old.  We  have  a  tradition  in  Kentucky 
that  for  years  a  certain  Captain  Scott  was  considered  the  best 
marksman  in  the  State,  and  the  story  goes  that  sometimes 
when  he  had  imbibed  pretty  freely  of  Kentucky  Bourbon 
whisky  (which  they  claim  out  there  to  be  the  finest  in  the 
world),  he  would  tell  a  certain  story  illustrative  of  his  repu¬ 
tation  even  among  the  animals  in  the  woods.  He  claimed 
that  he  was  after  a  raccoon  once,  and  the  animal  had  taken 
refuge  high  up  in  a  tree  where  the  foliage  was  so  dense  he 
could  not  see  him;  but  he  kept  circling  around  the  tree  and 
finally  saw  him.  He  claims  that  as  he  was  about  to  draw  a 
bead  on  him  the  raccoon  sung  out: 

“  ‘Is  that  you,  Captain  Scott?’ 

“  ‘Yes,  this  is  me,’  was  the  reply. 

“  ‘All  right,  then.  Don’t  shoot,  I’ll  come  down.’  ” 

The  Kaiser  and  all  his  officers  fairly  roared  with  laughter. 
It  was  the  first  time  in  their  lives  they  had  ever  heard  that 
old  American  chestnut,  and  for  some  time  they  were  chuckling 
over  the  humor,  and  frequently  they  heard  the  name  “Captain 
Scott”  from  the  lips  of  a  number  of  them. 

"Have  you  any  more  stories  like  that?”  the  Kaiser  asked. 

“Well,  we  have  quite  a  number  of  queer  stories,  but  just 
now  I  recall  one  that  resulted  rather  disastrously  to  the 
marksman.  In  the  early  days  of  our  great  republic  our  fore¬ 
fathers  had  flint-lock  muskets  for  the  army,  and  flint-lock  shot¬ 
guns,  very  long  and  single-barreled.  The  barrels  would 
measure  at  least  six  feet  in  length.  The  story  is  that  a  farmer 
who  had  one  of  that  sort  of  gun  was  very  much  annoyed  by 
blackbirds  tearing  his  haystacks  to  pieces  to  get  at  the  grass 
The  blackbirds  In  America  go  in  vast  numbers  to¬ 
gether,  sometimes  thousands  of  them,  until  they  look  like  a 
parsing  black  cloud.  They  are  famous  for  making  what  we 
:  a  ‘blackbird  pie,’  very  fine  eating.  This  farmer  took  his 
o..g.  single- barreled,  flint-lock  shotgun  to  shoot  at  the  black- 
to  drive  them  away  from  his  haystack.  The  birds 
v,  <  ;  p  h  .r<  >. d  enough  to  keep  the  haystack  between  him  and 
t  m-  -elves.  A-  he  would  walk  around  in  pursuit  of  them 


they  would  hop  along  and  keep  out  of  sight  on  the  other  side 
of  the  haystack.  The  farmer  muttered  a  few  expressions 
that  he  wouldn’t  like  to  have  his  pastor  hear,  and  went  up  to 
liis  gate-post,  put  the  barrel  of  the  gun  between  a  couple  of 
them  and  bent  it  to  a  complete  semi-circle.  His  idea  was  to 
shoot  around  the  stack  and  thus  play  a  trick  on  the  birds  that 
would  he  a  warning  to  them  to  keep  away  from  him  in  the 
future.  He  fired  around  the  stack,  and  so  well  had  he  bent  the 
gun  that  the  entire  charge  went  clear  round  and  peppered  him 
in  the  rear.” 

When  he  got  that  far  with  the  story  the  Kaiser  fairly  yelled 
and  his  officers  joined  him. 

Of  course  none  of  them  believed  the  story,  but  it  gave  them 
a  fine  excuse  to  laugh,  and  they  enjoyed  it  immensely. 

“Say,  Fred,”  said  Dick,  “perhaps  his  Majesty  would  like 
to  hear  of  the  turkey  hunter  who  captured  a  dozen  turkeys 
on  the  limb  of  the  tree  which  he  split  with  a  bullet.” 

“Let  us  hear  it,”  said  his  Majesty,  turning  and  looking  at 
Dick,  and  Dick  told  the  story  of  the  hunter  who  crept  up 
under  a  huge  tree  in  the  darkness  of  the  night  to  wait  for 
light  enough  to  give  him  a  shot  at  the  turkeys  overhead. 
When  it  became  light  enough  for  him  to  see,  he  noticed  about, 
a  dozen  turkeys  roosting  on  a  straight  limb  that  grew  out 
from  the  main  trunk  of  the  tree.  He  knew  that  his  bullet 
could  only  get  one  of  them.  But  he  took  from  his  pouch  an 
extra  bullet,  whittled  it  in  the  shape  of  a  wedge  and  dropped  it 
into  the  muzzle  of  his  rifle.  Then,  instead  of  shooting  at  the 
turkeys,  he  aimed  at  the  under  side  of  the  limb,  and  the  bullet 
which  he  had  whittled  in  the  shape  of  a  wedge  split  the  limb 
as  it  passed  through  it,  and  when  the  two  sides  came  together 
again  it  caught  the  turkeys’  feet,  and  that  was  how  he  got 
the  dozen  with  one  shot.” 

“Well,  I  must  say,”  laughed  the  Kaiser,  “that  your  Ameri¬ 
can  hunting  stories  are  fine,  and  the  imagination  of  the 
hunter  seems  to  be  still  better.” 

Then  Terry  told  a  story  about  another  hunter  who  fired 
nearly  a  score  of  times  up  into  a  tree  at  some  strange  animal 
such  as  he  had  no  recollection  of  ever  having  seen  before;  but 
his  two  companions  with  him  tried  in  vain  to  get  sight  of 
the  strange  animal.  Finally  it  was  discovered  that  on  a  hair 
from  his  eyebrow,  which  hung  down  within  a  half-inch  of  the 
pupil  of  his  eye,  was  an  insect  usually  found  grazing  on  the 
heads  of  people,  and  that  was  what  he  was  shooting  at. 

When  it  was  removed  the  strange  animal  in’ the  tree  dis¬ 
appeared. 

“Donnerwetter!”  exclaimed  the  Kaiser. 

That  story  clapped  the  climax. 

All  the  old  marshals  and  even  the  Kaiser  shook  hands  with 
Terry  and,  had  there  been  a  few  kegs  of  beer  on  the  ground, 
the  hilarity  would  have  lasted  till  the  last  drop  had  been  con¬ 
sumed.  Every  now  and  then  some  one  would  burst  out  laugh¬ 
ing  and  the  others  would  join  him. 

“Gentlen^en,”  said  the  Kaiser,  looking  at  the  three  young 
Americans,  “I  assure  you  I  have  enjoyed  this  afternoon  more 
than  any  day  in  this  year.  I’ve  learned  something  to  think 
about,  and  I’ve  heard  things  to  laugh  at  for  six  months  to 
come.  Please  remember  your  engagement  for  to-morrow  even¬ 
ing  with  the  ladies,  and  kindly  bring  some  more  stories  with 
you,”  and  with  that  he  entered  his  carriage  and  drove  away, 
followed  by  his  personal  staff. 

A  big  crowd  of  officers  remained,  and  to  them  Fred  re¬ 
marked: 

“Gentlemen,  your  Emperor  is,  without  doubt,  the  best  and 
jolliest  monarch  in  Europe.  I’m  in  love  with  him.  I’m  not  a 
drinking  man,  but  I  will  drink  his  health  with  you  with  the 
greatest  pleasure.” 

“Come  on,  then,”  sung  out  several  of  the  officers,  and  from 
the  private  grounds  of  the  Emperor  they  made  their  way 
down  into  the  city  to  a  famous  beer  hall. 

Fred  insisted  on  paying  for  the  beer,  and  the  toast  he  gave 
the  Emperor  evoked  a  response  that  nearly  raised  the  roof. 

“Iloch!  Hoch!”  they  all  yelled. 

Fred,  Terry  and  Dick  each  swallowed  hi»  glass  of  beer  as 
though  it  had  been  so  much  water,  yet  it  was  one  of  the  rarest 
things  they  were  in  the  habit  of  doing. 

Then  the  officers  wanted  to  toast  each  of  the  young  Ameri¬ 
cans,  and  they  did. 

Again  their  glasses  were  filled,  but  they  simply  took  a  few 
sips  of  them. 

So  many  officers  treated  that  had  the  boys  drank  their  full 
glasses  they  would  have  been  as  drunk  as  lords  inside  of , 
twenty  minutes. 

It  is  not  a  custom  in  Germany  for  people  to  treat.  Usu¬ 
ally  every  man  calls  for  what  he  wants  and  pays  for  what  ho 
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gets,  blit  on  that  occasion  Fred  started  it  by  treating  the 
whole  crowd. 

“Now,  gentlemen,"  said  Fred,  “our  stomachs  are  not  beer 
tanks.  This  is  good  beer.  It  has  body  to  it,  and  were  we  to 
drink  any  more  of  it  we  would  see  things  similar  to  the  man 
who  was  shooting  at  the  bug  on  his  eyebrow.” 

That  evoked  a  tremendous  roar  of  laughter,  and  more  beer 
was  called  for,  but  not  another  drop  would  the  boys  take.  But 
they  agreed  to  tell  a  story  for  every  round,  just  to  see  how 
much  beer  those  fellows  could  drink  and  keep  on  their  feet. 

After  they  had  told  about  a  dozen  stories  Terry  remarked: 

“Well,  I’ve  found  out  one  tiling  this  afternoon,  and  that  is 
that  you  can’t  talk  a  German  drunk.” 

They  had  captured  the  entire  crowd,  and  a  number  of  the 
officers  escorted  them  back  to  their  hotel,  where  they  parted 
from  them  with  many  expressions  of  esteem  and  friendship. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

IN  THE  ROYAL  PALACE. 

Night  had  come  on  when  the  boys  returned  to  the  hotel. 
They  hurried  up  to  their  apartments.  When  the  girls  saw 
them  they  glanced  at  them  inquiringly,  and  Margie  asked 
Duncan: 

“Where’s  your  recoration?” 

“Didn’t  get  it,”  said  Dick,  “on  the  contrary,  we.  are  ordered 
to  leave  Germany  on  the  next  train.” 

"What!”  Margie  asked.  “Expelled  again?”  and  there  was 
a  look  of  dismay  on  the  faces  of  the  other  girls. 

Evelyn  noticed  the  smile  on  Fred’s  face  and  remarked: 

“Dick  Duncan,  you  ought  to  be  expelled,  for  you  are  fast 
developing  into  a  chronic  fibber.” 

“Dick  Duncan,”  Margie  asked,  “did  you  tell  me  a  false¬ 
hood?” 

“No,  of  course  not.  It  was  just  a  little  joke.” 

“Well,  you  keep  on  at  that  and  see  where  you’ll  fetch  up. 
When  his  Satanic  majesty  takes  you  up  on  the  prongs  of  his 
pitchfork  and  pitches  you  way  over  into  the  fire,  he’ll  say 
‘How’s  that  for  a  joke?’  And  I’ll  serve  you  worse  than  that 
if  you  tell  me  any  more  jokes  of  that  kind.” 

Fred  then  told  Evelyn  of  the  jolly  time  they  had  with  the 
Kaiser  and  his  officers,  and  how  they  were  astounded  at  their 
marksmanship  and  skill  with  the  foils. 

“I  tell  you,  little  girl,  he’s  a  jolly  fellow,  and  no  mistake. 
He’s  as  fond  of  a  joke  and  a  good  story  as  any  man  I  ever 
met.  He’s  very  ambitious,  and  is  eager  to  get  his  army  into 
a  state  of  military  perfection.  It’s  a  hard  matter  for  him 
to  believe  that  any  considerable  number  of  German  soldiers, 
even  under  the  severest  training,  could  acquire  our  skill  with 
either  firearms  or  sabers.  He  had  some  of  his  best  marksmen 
and  swordsmen  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  see  us  beaten, 
but  he  didn’t  see  it.  But  you  should  have  seen  that  Dick 
Duncan.  He  made  three  better  shots  than  Terry  and  I  did. 
It  was  an  accident,  and  he  couldn’t  do  it  again  in  a  hundred 
trials;  but  he  made  them  believe  it  was  the  poorest  work  he 
ever  did.  Terry  and  I  doubled  up  as  if  we  had  the  colic  try¬ 
ing  to  keep  from  roaring  with  laughter  at  the  way  he  played 
it  on  the  Dutchmen.” 

The  girls  were  quite  surprised,  and  Margie  gazed  at  Dick, 
her  eyes  fairly  sparkling  with  admiration  of  his  exploit.  If 
the  others  had  not  been  present  she  undoubtedly  would  have 
kissed  him. 

“Dick,  I’m  proud  of  you,”  she  laughed. 

“Thank  you,  dear.  I  feel  proud  myself.” 

“Oh,  he  has  always  been  proud  of  himself,”  said  Terry. 
“That  fellow’s  egotism  is  the  biggest  thing  about  him,  ana, 
would  you  believe  it,”  he  added,  “he  told  a  story  that  knocked 
the  Kaiser  himself  out — made  him  forget  his  dignity  and 
roar  with  laughter  like  a  regular  bar-room  lounger.” 

“Oh,  my,  Terry!”  exclaimed  Margie.  “What  was  the  storv 
he  told?” 

“Oh,  I  couldn’t  tell  you.  It  wasn’t  built  for  ladies’  use,  any¬ 
way.”  • 

The  girls  didn’t  exactly  know  how  to  interpret  Terry’s 
remark  about  the  story  not  being  built  for  ladies’  use. 

They  looked  at  Dick,  then  at  each  other,  and  were  actually 
afraid  to  insist  on  being  told  the  story. 

“Say,  Margie,"  put  in  Dick,  “Terry  does  not  know  what 
he’s  saying.  He  drank  some  beer  with  the  officers  after  the 
Kaiser  left  us." 

“Brother,"  Evelyn  asked,  “have  you  been  drinking  beer?” 

“Say,  let’s  throw  that  fellow  through  the  window,"  said 
Terry,  evading  Evelyn’s  query. 

“You  can’t  do  it,"  said  Margie. 


“Say,  old  girl,  you  smell  that  fcdlow’s  breath,"  retorted 

Terry.  ’  “He  is  as  full  as  a  goat  •* 

To  the  very  great  amitsement  of  the  others,  Margie  walked 
up  to  Dick  and  almost  stuck  her  nose  in  his  moutti. 

“My!  Ho  smells  like  a  beer-keg!”  she  exclaimed,  turning 
away  and  elevating  her  nose  toward  the  ceiling.  f  * 

“Say  girls  you  just  smell  those  other  fellows  breath, 
laughed  Dick,  and,  in  a  spirit  of  fi*n,  Evelyn  and  Mary  pro-  • 
ceeded  to  apply  the  test  to  Fred  and  Terry. 

Of  course  both  of  them  were  kissed,  and  Mrs.  Livingston, 
who  was  present,  laughed  heartily. 

“They’ve  all  been  drinking  beer,”  said  Evelyn. 

“I  plead  guilty,”  said  Fred,  and  he  explained  how  he  came 
to  drink  one  glass  of  beer  with  the  German  officers. 

“Well,  I  wouldn’t  have  done  it,  even  for  the  honor  of 
drinking  with  the  Kaiser,”  retorted  Evelyn. 

“Nor  I,  either,”  added  Mary. 

“Of  course!  But  men  can  do  things  that  you  girls  can’t. 
We  are  not  fanatics  on  the  subject  at  all,  but  you  all  know  „  • 
well  enough  that  from  habit  we  are  non-d‘rinkers,  but  some¬ 
times  the  occasion  arises  where  it  is  necessary  to  comply  with 
the  customs  of  your  associates  in  order  to  escape  being  con¬ 
sidered  dogmatic;  so  don’t  any  of  you  worry  about  us  on  that  * 
score.  Were  the  Kaiser  to  invite  me  to  drink  a  glass  of  beer 
or  wine  with  him  I  would  do  it;  but  if  he  wanted  me  to  drink 
a  dozen  glasses  with  him  I  wouldn’t.” 

“Fred,”  said  Evelyn,  “Mr.  Livingston  has  secured  a  box 
for  us  at  the  opera  to-night.  Will  you  go  with  us?” 

“Will  a  duck  swim?”  he  laughed.  “Of  course  we’ll  go." 

That  evening  when  they  entered  the  box  at  the  opera  they 
saw  quite  a  number  of  military  officers  present  whom  they 
had  met  that  afternoon  with  the  Kaiser. 

They  exchanged  salutes,  and  naturally  that  caused  a  great 
many  in  the  audience  to  turn  their  opera-glasses  in  their 
direction. 

By  and  by  the  Kaiser  and  the  Empress,  with  the  crown 
prince  and  a  number  of  his  personal  staff,  entered  the  royal 
box. 

The  audience  rose  while  the  band  played  the  national  air. 

As  soon  as  they  were  seated  Fred  caught  the  eye  of  the 
Kaiser  and  the  latter  nodded  toward  them  in  a  very  familiar 
manner. 

Fred  rose  to  his  feet  and  gave  him  the  military  salute,  which 
the  Kaiser  promptly  returned. 

Terry  and  Dick  did  the  same,  and  were  in  like  manner  rec¬ 
ognized. 

His  Majesty  then  turned  and  spoke  to  the  Empress,  who 
raised  her  opera-glass  and  gazed  at  the  ladies  in  Fred’s  party. 

Again  the  Kaiser  spoke  to  her,  and  she  laughed  heartily  at 
what  he  said. 

Fred  whispered  to  Terry  that  he’d  wager  something  that 
the  Emperor  had  told  her  some  of  the  stories  he  heard  that 
afternoon. 

“Of  course!  Why  shouldn’t  he?  I  don’t  think  one  of 
them  was  a  chestnut  in  Germany,  and  there  are  mighty  few 
people  who  are  not  fond  of  a  good  story.” 

“Say,  girls,”  Dick  whispered,  “I’ve  looked  all  over  the 
house,  and  haven’t  seen  a  lady  who  can  compare  with  our 
girls  for  beauty.” 

Just  then  the  curtain  rose  and  the  performance  began. 

The  star  was  Madame  Melba,  whom  they  had  all  heard  in 
New  York  several  times,  but  none  of  them  were  acquainted 
with  her. 

She  was  a  superb  singer,  but  hardly  the  equal  of  Madame 
Cortini. 

They  applauded  her  liberally,  though. 

She  noticed  the  attention  paid  the  young  Americans  by 
those  in  the  royal  box,  as. well  as  by  the  audience,  and  natu¬ 
rally  inquired  about  them.  She  was  soon  toid  who  they  were. 

She  had  heard  about  the  trouble  on  the  Danube  and,  of 
course,  her  feminine  curiosity  was  aroused. 

When  she  appeared  on  the  stage  again  she  rave  several 
quick,  sharp  glances  at  the  box,  particularly  at  the  voung 
men. 

Nothing  of  particular  interest  occurred  during  the  per¬ 
formance,  and  after  it  was  over  with  Fred’s  party  entered 
their  carriages  and  returned  to  the  hotel. 

“Well.  I’ve  seen  an  Emperor  and  Empress  together  "  re¬ 
marked  Margie. 

“Yes,"  said  Mary,  “and  they  look  for  all  the  world  hist 
like  other  people." 

So  they  do,  but  kings  and  queens,  emperors  and  empresses 
attract  where  betUr-tOOkln*  people  are  not  even  look.,-: 

Well,  said  Evelyn,  “the  Empress  struck  me  ns  belli*  a 
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\tr\  womanly  woman.  I  like  her  appearance.  She  didn’t 
s^eem  to  teol  her  royal  position  at  all.  I’m  glad  that  I  saw 
l.e:  before  we  go  to  the  palace  to-morrow  evening." 

“That’s  just  what  I  was  thinking,”  said  Mary.  “I  won’t 
he  at  all  embarrassed." 

"Say.  let  me  give  you  girls  a  hint,"  said  Fred,  “and  that  is, 
no  matter  whom  you  meet,  nor  how  powerful  in  position  she 
or  he  may  be,  be  perfectly  natural,  as  though  you  honestly 
felt  way  down  in  your  heart  that  you  yourselves  were  just  as 
good  and  not  afraid.” 

“Oh.  you  men  are  not  at  all  afraid  of  criticism.  But  that  is 
something  that  always  frightens  a  lady.” 

"Well,  it  shouldn’t  frighten  any  of  you  girls,  for  the  fact 
that  you  are  beautiful  cannot  be  hidden  unless  the  light  is 
blown  out.” 

Nearly  the  entire  time  of  the  next  day  the  girls  devoted  to 
their  toilet,  preparatory  to  the  visit  to  the  royal  palace,  and 
when  the  officer  came  for  them  they  were  pictures,  of  love¬ 
liness. 

Each  of  them  understood  thoroughly  the  art  of  dressing. 

"Evelyn."  said  Margie,  “I  never  felt  jealous  of  you  before 
in  my  life.  I’ve  been  primping  all  day  long,  but  in  a  couple 
of  hours  you  fixed  yourself  up  until  you  look  like  a  fairy 
queen.”  • 

"That  won’t  do,  Margie,”  Evelyn  laughed.  “That  sort  of 
fishing  for  compliments  would  catch  the  young  mefi,  but  not 
me.  But  don’t  you  worry;  you  are  fixed  up  just  as  you  ought 
to  he.  and  I  don’t  think  I  ever  saw  Mary  looking  so  well  in 
my  life.  She  always  could  beat  either  of  us  with  her  natural 
color.  ” 

They  entered  the  carriages  and  some  twenty  minutes  later 
they  had  reached  the  palace. 

Again  it  was  a  private  reception,  very  little  formality  being 
observed. 

The  girls  were  taken  charge  of  by  ladies-in-waiting,  all 
beautifully  dressed,  and  were  conducted  to  the  private  apart¬ 
ments  of  the  Empress. 

They  gave  their  names  to  one  of  the  ladies,  who  gave  them 
to  the  Empress. 

The  latter  received  them  with  the  frank  cordiality  of  a  lady 
in  private  life,  who  was  glad  to  meet  her  visitors. 

She  shook  hands  with  each  of  them. 

“Miss  Olcott,”  she  said,  addressing  Evelyn,  “I’ve  thought 
a  good  deal  of  you  since  I  saw  you  at  the  opera  last  night. 
I  couldn’t  help  but  enjoy  the  way  you  evidently  enjoyed  the 
performance.  I  noticed  several  times  that  you  actually  forgot 
everything  but  the  music  you  were  listening  to.” 

“I  couldn’t  help  it,  your  Majesty.  I  am  passionately  fond 
cf  music.  I’ve  often  heard  my  mother  laugh  and  say  that 
when  I  was  a  baby  every  time  I  wanted  to  cry  I  sang.” 

The  Empress  laughed  and  remarked: 

“Then  you  must  be  very  happy.” 

“I’ve  always  been  happy.  I  was  reared  in  a  happy  family 
and,  really,  have  never  known  what  sorrow  is.” 

“I  believe  you,  dear;  you  look  it.  The  Emperor  is  very 
desirous  of  hearing  all  of  you  sing,  for  he  has  been  told  that 
every  one  of  your  party  is  a  great  lover  of  music  and  has 
studied  it  solely  for  love  of  it.” 

“That  is  true,  your  Majesty.” 

The  conversation  then  became  general.  The  Empress  had 
all  of  her  children  brought  in,  and  presented  them  to  the 
girls  with  a  motherly  pride  that  showed,  notwithstanding  her 
royal  position,  she  was  like,  all  other  mothers. 

TLfe  frown  r>rinr.&.  was  about  fifteen  years  of  age,  a  manly 
^Topking  bov.  and  the  youngest  child  was  about  two  years  old.' 

^'ohr  you  'OtffFf  to  be  a  very  happy  woman,  the 

mother  of  such  a  flock  of  children,”  Evelyn  remarked.  “In 
my  own  home  there  is  such  a  flock  as  this  and,  to  me,  it  is 
the  happiest  spot  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  We  all  love  each 
other,  and  I  never  knew  a  quarrel  among  them.  Our  mother 
is  the  companion  of  every  one  of  them;  she  shares  in  their 
amusements.  She  laughs  with  us  and  cries  with  us.  Her 
first  the  glit  is  of  them  and  ours  of  her.” 

‘•Yes,  yes!”  said  the  Empress.  “I  would  rather  be  in  such 
a  horn*  then  in  a  palace.  My  sole  happiness  is  bound  up  in 
my  children.”  * 

In  talking  with  Margie  she  learned  that  there  were  only 
fro  children  in  the  Fearnot  family,  herself  and  Fred. 

Mary,  though,  had  a  brother  and  little  sisters. 

The  Empress  seemed  to  enjoy  talking  with  them  about  their 
otvn  happy  homes  and  lives.  Actually,  she  seemed  to  envy 
■ 

f'v  ,.nd  by  the  younger  children  were  taken  out  by  their 

ntiree*. 


AND  THE  KAISER. 


Then  the  party  adjourned  to  a  larger  apartment,  which  the 
girls  understood  to  be  the  music-room. 

There  they  met  about  a  score  of  ladies,  all  belonging  to  the 
nobility,  some  of  them  relatives  of  the  royal  family. 

There  were  several  portly  dames  among  them,  whose 
haughty  bearing  seemed  rather  to  repel  than  attract. 

They  stared  at  the  girls  as  if  mentally  sizing  them  up. 
Some  of  them  had  their  daughters  with  them,  greatly  over¬ 
dressed,  who  simply  posed  and  let  their  elders  do  the  talking. 
They  were  thoroughly  drilled,  though,  in  the  etiquette  of 
royal  circles,  and  seemed  to  be  somewhat  surprised  at  the 
free  and  easy  manners  of  the  American  girls. 

How  they  gazed  at  Evelyn  as  she  chatted  and  laughed  with 
the  Empress  as  though  she  had  known  her  all  her  life. 

Suddenly  the  Emperor  was  announced,  and  as  he  entered 
the  room,  followed  by  many  distinguished  officers,  all  in 
brilliant  uniforms,  the  ladies  rose  and  stood  for  several 
minutes. 

The  Kaiser  went  up  to  the  Empress  and  remarked: 

“I  see  you  are  acquainted  with  our  young  friends  from 
America.” 

“Yes,”  said  her  Majesty,  the  Empress,  and  she  presented 
the  girls,  each  by  name,  and  he  in  turn  presented  them  to 
his  brother,  who  was  called  Prince  Henry. 

Fred,  Terry  and  Dick  stood  with  the  other  officers  looking 
on. 

An  old  warrior,  whose  breast  was  covered  with  medals  of 
honor,  turned  to  Fred  and  asked: 

“Will  you  kindly  tell  me  who  the  lady  is  the  Emperor  is 
talking  with?” 

“Yes,  that  is  Miss  Olcott,  a  sister  of  that  young  man  over 
there.  ” 

“She  is  undoubtedly  the  most  beautiful  young  lady  I  ever 
saw.  It  strikes  me,  though,  that  I  have  seen  prettier  ones, 
but  their  faces  were  lacking  in  the  expression  that  she  has.” 

“Yes,  she’s  lively,  highly  educated  and  always  utterly  un¬ 
conscious  of  self.  She  has  the  happy  faculty  of  winning 
friends  and  admirers  and  always  keeping  them.” 

Suddenly  the  Emperor  turned  and  beckoned  to  Fred,  Terry 
and  Dick,  and  when  they  reached  his  side  he  presented  them 
to  the  Empress. 

Of  course  they  were  dressed  in  the  regulation  dress-suits, 
and  they  bowed  to  the  Empress  as  graciously  as  any  well- 
trained  courtier  could  do. 

“Now,  gentlemen,”  said  the  Kaiser,  “we  all  wish  to  hear 
you  sing.'  We  have  heard  how  you  entertained  the  court  at 
Vienna,  and,  being  very  fond  of  music,  we  naturally  have  a 
great  desire  to  hear  you.” 

“Your  Majesty,”  said  Fred,  “while  we  are  familiar  with 
German,  I  believe  we  can  sing  in  English  a  great  deal  better.” 

“Then  sing  in  English.  We  understand  that  as  well  as  you 
do  German.” 

Fred  then  went  to  the  piano,  sat  down  before  it  and  ran 
his  fingers  lightly  over  the  ivory  keys. 

Their  first  song,  though,  was  in  German,  and  as  they  sang 
every  one  in  the  music-room  seemed  to  be  holding  his  or  her 
breath  as  if  drinking  in  the  melody. 

Song  after  song  followed  in  English. 

Finally,  Evelyn  sang  a  solo  to  Fred’s  playing,  injecting  a 
great  deal  of  pathos  into  the  melody,  which  actually  drew 
tears  from  many  of  the  ladies. 

“Oh,  what  a  sweet  voice!”  the  Empress  exclaimed  when  she 
finished. 

But  she  was  equally  as  complimentary  to  Margie  and  Mary. 

Finally,  Fred  and  Evelyn  sang  the  nightingale  song,  and 
it  was  the  sensation  of  the  evening. 

The  ladies  fairly  trembled  with  excitement  under  the  elo¬ 
quent  flow  of  Fred’s  passionate  declaration  of  love,  and  when 
they  heard  the  notes  of  the  nightingale  and  dove  numbers  of 
them  looked  up  to  the  ceiling  as  if  in  quest  of  the  feathered 
songsters. 

Every  one  sat  as  if  spellbound.  The  Kaiser  himself  sat  still 
as  a  statue  gazing  and  listening. 


CHAPTER  X. 

CONCLUSION. 

When  Fred  and  Evelyn  ceased  singing  every  one  in  the 
room  seemed  to  draw  a  long  breath.  The  Kaiser  looked  at 
the  Empress,  as  if  trying  to  see  what  effect  the  song  had  on 
her.  She  was  actually  trembling  with  the  emotions  the 
song  had  aroused. 

Then  he  sprang  to  his  feet,  caught  Evelyn’s  hand  in  his, 
raised  it  to  his  lips,  kissed  it  and  said: 
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“Yours  is  the  sweetest  voice  I  ever  heard  in  music.” 

“Thanks,  your  Majesty.  I  forget  everything  but  the  song 
when  I  urn  singing  it.” 

“I  can  understand  that.  Such  a  declaration  is  enough  to 
fill  one’s  soul  with  a  reciprocal  response.” 

Evelyn’s  face  turned  crimson,  forv  she  quickly  understood 
the  insinuation. 

The  Kaiser  led  her  to  the  Empress,  who  caught  her  in  her 
arms  and  kissed  her  on  both  cheeks. 

“Dear,"  she  whispered,  “I  understand  why  you  sing  so 
sweetly.  Your  heart  sings  with  you  and  betrays  its  secret.” 

Again  Evelyn  blushed  and  took  the  liberty  of  imprinting  a 
kiss  on  her  Majesty’s  cheek. 

Not  another  woman  in  the  German  Empire  would  have 
dared  take  such  a  liberty.  She  would  have  kissed  her  hand, 
but,  ot  course,  they  all  thought  the  young  American,  unused 
to  royalty,  did  not  know  any  better. 

“Mr.  Fearnot,  is  that  the  song  you  sang  before  the  Emperor 
of  Austria  with  Madame  Cortini?”  the  Emperor  asked. 

“Yes,  your  Majesty.  It  seems  that  the  ladies  of  the  royal 
family  were  anxious  to  hear  it  repeated,  and,  I  presume,  it 
was  to  them  we  are  indebted  for  the  honor  of  an  invitation 
to  the  royal  palace.” 

“I  have  heard  that  you  are  the  author  of  the  song.  Is  that 
true?” 

“Yes,  I  wrote  it,  and  have  given  copies  of  it  to  a  great 
many  young  ladies  at  our  home  in  America,  and  I  have  en¬ 
joyed  singing  it  with  many  of  them.” 

"I  don’t  blame  you,"  laughed  the  Kaiser,  “for  it  gives  you 
opportunities  that  you  wouldn’t  otherwise  have.” 

"Well,  I  am  only  human,  you  know,”  Fred  smiled. 

In  a  little  while  the  ladies  insisted  on  a  repetition  of  the 
song,  and  of  course  it  was  repeated. 

Then  Terry  began  Sam  Innes’  famous  recitation.  It  was 
a  rpyal  assemblage,  where  dignity,  formality  and  etiquette 
had  always  been  the  rule,  but  the  way  those  titled  person¬ 
ages,  from  the  Emperor  and  Empress  down,  screamed  and 
laughed  completely  wiped  cut  dignity  and  social  lines  inside 
of  one  minute. 

There  were  quite  a  number  of  elderly  officers  among  those 
present.  Some  of  them  had  probably  seen  sixty  winters 
and  as  many  summers,  and  they,  too,  roared  like  so  many 
schoolboys. 

“Well,”  exclaimed  the  Kaiser,  “that  is  the  extreme  between 
the  sublime  and  ridiculous,”  and  he  wrung  Terry’s  hand  in 
appreciation  of  his  performance,  but  for  ten  minutes  after¬ 
ward  bursts  of  laughter  were  heard  in  different  parts  of  the 
room. 

Several  elderly  ladies  whose  haughty  bearing  had  some¬ 
what  disgusted  the  boys  forgot  themselves,  unbent  and 
screamed  with  laughter. 

“Can  you  tell  me  who  is  the  author  of  that  recitation?”  the 
Kaiser  asked. 

“Yes,  your  Majesty.  It  was  written  by  a  friend  of  ours 
named  Innes.  He  has  had  it  copyrighted,  and  it  is  liis  exclu¬ 
sive  property;  but  he  permits  Olcott  to  use  it  whenever  he 
wishes  to  do  so.  He  is  a  man  of  infinite  wit  and  humor,  and 
really,  I  am  sorry  he  is  not  with  us  on  this  trip,  for  Olcott  in 
comparison  with  him  is  as  solemn  as  an  owl.  He  has 
such  a  large  mouth  that  he  has  been  accused  of  kissing  a 
girl  on  both  cheeks  at  one  smack.” 

“I  should  like  to  hear  him,”  chuckled  the  Kaiser,  “and  if 
you  ever  visit  Europe  again  bring  him  with  you;  and  please 
remerr^ber  that  there’s  a  man  living  here  in  the  palace  who 
will  always  be  glad  to  take  you  by  the  hand  and  welcome  you 
to  Germany.” 

“Thanks,  your  Majesty.  We  have  been  honored  more  than 
I  can  say,  because  we  are  untitled  and  came  unheralded.” 

“Ah,  there’s  a  certain  bond  between  man  and  man.  No 
honor  can  be  conferred  upon  you  and  your  friends  that  you  do 
not  deserve,  and  I  can  say  the  same  for  your  sister  and  the 
other  ladies  of  your  party.  The  Empress  desires  that  all  of 
you  shall  take  lunch  with  us  before  you  return  to  your  hotel.” 

The  girls  then  retired  with  the  Empress  to  her  apartments, 
while  the  boys  went  out  with  the  Emperor  and  his  officers  to 
a  room  which  they  took  to  be  a  smoking-room. 

There  all  formality  was  laid  aside. 

The  boys  were  compelled  to  tell  some  of  the  stories  they 
had  told  in  the  beer  hall  the  day  before,  and  none  enjoyed 
them  more  than  the  Kaiser. 

It  was  there  that  the  Emperor  presented  the  decorations 
he  had  promised  the  three  boys. 

When  he  made  the  promise  he  had  stated  that  he  would 
deliver  the  decorations  in  the  presence  of  the  regiment  of  the* 


third  div;sion,  but  he  said  he  found  it  impossible  to  go  out  to 
the  camp  again;  hence  he  took  the  opportunity  to  delict  i  them 

in  the  presence  of  his  officers. 

They  were  gold  badges,  with  blue  ribbon  attachments,  and 
very  pretty,  evidently  manufactured  to  order. 

On  each  was  engraved  the  words: 

“The  Kaiser  to  his  friend.”  # 

On  receiving  the  badge  Fred  made  a  little  speech  that  foi 
humor  and  eloquence  charmed  every  one  in  the  room. 

They  all  noticed  that  he  indulged  in  no  fulsome  flattery, 
but  dwelt  upon  the  fact  that  it  was  an  unusual  occunence, 
claiming  that  he  appreciated  it  more  because  it  carne  ±roro  a 
Hohenzollern  rather  than  from  the  Kaiser. 

The  Emperor  was  highly  pleased. 

Dick  and  Terry  also  spoke. 

“I  don’t  know  that  I  shall  leave  any  posterity  behind  me,” 
said  Terry;  “if  I  don’t  it 'will  be  no  fault  of  mine,  but  this 
decoration  will  be  the  greatest  prize  of  my  estate,  though  the 
latter  may  amount  to  many  millions.  In  America  we  don’t 
care  a  snap  for  titles.  We  prefer  the  man,  but  the  association 
connected  with  this  decoration  shall  alwayfe  be  considered 
the  most  valuable  of  my  possessions.” 

Duncan  was  not  much  given  to  speech-making,  but  his  little 
talk  was  right  to  the  point  and  altogether  ve/y  manly  in  tone. 

The  ceremony  of  presenting  the  decorations  was  inter¬ 
rupted  by  a  messenger  to  the  Kaiser  from  the  Empress  that 
they  were  waiting  for  his  presence  at  luncheon. 

The  Kaiser  and  several  of  his  relatives  accompanied  them 
to  the  private  dining-room  of  the  royal  family. 


On  entering  the  room  Fred  noticed  that  the  Empress  had 
Evelyn  seated  by  her  side,  and  that  Margie  and  Mary  sat 
between  the  Empress  and  the  Princess  Henry. 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  hilarity  at  the  table,  for  some 
of  the  gentlemen  tried  to  repeat  some  of  Terry’s  expressions  in 
his  recitation.  The  awkward  blunders  made  evoked  a  good 
deal  of  laughter. 

Suddenly  the  ladies  were  thrown  into  a  panic  by  the  sounds 
of  a  furious  cat  fight  under  the  table  and  sprang  up  in  great 
alarm. 

It  was  a  bold  thing  for  Fred  to  do,  but  when  no  cats  were 
found  Margie  exclaimed: 

“Oh,  my!  But  that  must  have  been  one  of  brother’s  ven- 
triloquial  tricks.” 

It  set  the  men  in  a  roar,  and  farther  exhibitions  of  his  skill 
in  ventriloquism  were  called  for,  and  what  followed  produced 
a  great  deal  of  hilarity.  He  imitated  several  songbirds,  and 
from  the  sounds  the  others  judged  that  the  bird  was  sitting 
on  the  shoulder  of  the  Empress. 

She  herself  declared  that  they  seemed  to  be  singing  within 
a  few  inches  of  her  ear. 

"Please  make  the  nightingale  sing  to  me?”  the  Empress 
asked,  and  he  did  so.  Never  did  a  woman  appear  more 
charmed  than  did  her  Majesty. 

They  remained  at  the  table  for  nearly  two  hours.  Then 
the  party  broke  up. 


l  he  Empress  kissed  each  of  the  three  girls,  after  which 
she  whispered  a  few  minutes  with  Evelyn,  then  kissed  her 
again  and  they  parted. 

“Evelyn,  what  did  she  say  to  you?”  Margie  asked. 

That  s  a  secret;  some  day  I’ll  tell  you,  but  not  now.  Never 
felt  so  happy  in  my  life  over  meeting  another  lady  who  w*as 
so  kind  and  gracious  to  me.” 

“Never  felt  so  happy  in  my  life,  either,”  said  Fred,  “for  I 

saw  that  my  girl  had  won  the  favor  of  an  Emperor  and  Em¬ 
press.” 

"Oh,  you  couldn’t  see  anybody  but  your  girl’”  said  Terry 
“The  other  girls  were  not  neglected,  let  me  tell  you.” 

Ot  course  not,  but  Evelyn  has  a  secret  from  the  Empress, 
and  the  other  two  haven’t.” 

They  returned  to  the  hotel  at  a  late  hour. 

,Ple„  nT  d,a?  a  monger  from  the  royal  palace  arrived 
Empress  Je  S  f°r  each  ot  thc  Sirls,  a  present  from  the 

They  were  all  like,  beautiful  and  evidently  costlv. 

The  girls  were  highly  delighted. 

“There’s  only  one  thing  lacking,"  said  Terry,  “those  jewels 

should  have  been  made  in  the  shape  of  a  hunuin  ear." 

Get  out,  you  barbarian!”  exclaimed  Fred. 
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CURRENT  NEWS 


All  of  the  expenses  of  the  funeral  of  Michael  Donohue,  a 
prominent  pioneer,  who  died  at  his  home  near  Jefferson, 
Ore.,  recently,  were  paid  before  the  burial.  This  was  in 
accordance  with  his  expressed  wish  before  he  died. 


The  reports  of  the  New  York  Police  Department  show 
that  1.S31  persons  outside  the  city  and  4,03if  living  inside 
the  citv  were  reported  missing  last  year.  Nearly  all  of 
them  were  found  by  the  police  or  returned  home  of  their 

own  accord. 


Fresh  pears,  the  second  crop  of  the  season,  is  a  unique 
dish  which  appeared  on  a  number  of  Christmas  tables  in 
Texas.  After  the  August  16,  1915,  storm,  when  the  trees 
were  stripped  of  leaves,  trees  put  out  new  leaves  and  blos¬ 
somed  again.  The  fruit  is  claimed  to  be  of  better  quality 
than  the  first  crop. 


Miss  Edith  Peese,  a  young  stenographer,  dropped  dead 
when  she  read  that  the  Pittsburgh  Bank  for  Savings  closed 
its  doors  recently.  All  her  little  hard-earned  money  was 
in  the  bank.  The  physician  called  to  her  says  Miss  Peese 
-  had  heart  disease  and  that  the  shock  of  the  news  provoked 
the  fatal  crisis. 


Writers  on  arboriculture  have  from  time  to  time  called 

attention  to  the  gradual  disappearance  of  cedar  trees  in  this 

country,  and  it  seems  that  there  is  a  dearth  of  cedar  wood 

generally.  This  has  set  the  chemist  to  work,  and  a  Berlin 

firm  is  now  making  an  excellent  substitute  for  the  cedar 

casings  of  black  lead  pencils  from  potatoes.  It  is  said  that 

the  potato  case  submits  itself  to  the  penknife  as  easily  as 

does  the  cedar  wood,  and,  what  is  more  important,  the  cost 

is  very  much  less. 

* 


Irish  agriculturists  are  interested  in  the  alleged  discov¬ 
ery  of  a  method  of  converting  ordinary  peat  into  a  highly 
concentrated  fertilizer  by  a  simple  and  inexpensive  bac¬ 
terial  treatment.  The  discoverer  is  Professor  W.  B.  Bot- 
tomlev,  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Society.  Professor  Bottom- 
ley’s  principle  is  that  bacteria  facilitate  the  chemical 
processes  connected  with  plant  growing,  and  the  peat  bac¬ 
terial  culture  immensely  facilitates  food  absorption  by  veg- 
etabl  pi  and  other  fa rm  crops.  Fie  has  exhibited  specimens 
of  mature  potatoes  grown  in  seven  weeks  by  the  use  of  the 
peat  fertilizer. 

Financial  equality  between  husband  and  wife  was  advo- 
|f  Mabel  Jacobson,  daughUr  of  Mrs.  C.  M. 
Jacobson  acting  president  of  the  Housewives*  League,  and 
y  p  y  j/.f.  of  Victor.  Polo.,  when  each  laid  down  $1.25 
for  their  respecti  ares  of  the  marriage  license  recently, 
“f  orm*  through  with  $1.25,”  said  the  groom  when  lie 
Part'  d  the  price  of  the  matrimonial  permit.  Miss  Jacob¬ 
son  “came  through”  with  her  half  and  the  prospective  hus¬ 


band  initiated  a  life  of  salary-splitting  by  bis  own  con¬ 
tribution.  They  had  agreed  to  share  the  expense  of  the 
wedding  and  started  with  the  license.  When  they  met  the 
minister  some  time  later  they  had  to  go  to  a  corner  drug 
store  to  get  change  before  the  ceremony  could  proceed. 
Each  owned  a  half  interest  in  the  gold  band,  which,  on  the 
bride’s  left  third  finger,  announced  the  knot  was  tied. 


Mr.  and  Mi's.  0.  Floyd  Hiser,  of  near  Nevada,  Iowa, 
have  an  avocation  providing  a  daily  hour  of  pleasure  and 
$500  profit  a  year.  Trees  on  their  farm  long  have  been  the 
habitat  of  a  colony  of  the  cato  eala  moth.  They  catch  the 
moths  and  butterflies  and  sell  them  to  museums,  collectors 
and  laboratories  for  prices  ranging  from  5  cents  to  $1 
apiece.  Several  times  they  have  received  orders  from 
abroad.  The  Ilisers  follow  the  pursuit  only  early  on  sum¬ 
mer  nights.  They  mark  trees  with  white  cloths  to  attract 
attention  and  then  spray  a  solution  of  sugar  and  stale  beer 
over  the  foliage.  Often  they  have  caught  from  fifty  to  100 
specimens  in  an  hour. 


The  $500  prize  offered  by  Jules  S.  Bache,  of  New  York 
Citv,  for  the  best  essay  on  the  wisdom. and  necessity  for 
preparedness,  the  contest  being  held  under  the  auspices  of 
the  National  Security  League,  was  won  by  Landon  M. 
Townsend,  of  Columbia  University,  according  to  an  an¬ 
nouncement  made  Dec.  20,  1915,  at  the  offices  of  the  league, 
31  Pine  street,  New  York  City.  The  essays  were  judged  by 
Dr.  Cyrus  Nortlirup,  president  emeritus  of  the  University 
of  Minnesota;  Dr.  Harry  Pratt  Judson,  president  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  and  Professor  Albert  Bushnell 
Hart,  of  Harvard  University.  The  essay  closed  with  an 
admonition  to  heed  the  counsel  of  Washington:  “If  we 
desire  to  repel  insult,  we  must  be  able  to  repel  it;  if  we 
desire  to  secure  peace,  it  must  he  known  at  all  times  that 
we  are  ready  for  war.” 


A  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Sun  reports  that  the 
gross  receipts  of  the  Krupp  Stock  Company  of  Essen,  Ger¬ 
many,  have  been  increased  for  the  past  year  to  $32,170,000, 
compared  to  $16,317,500  in  1914.  These  figures,  high  as 
they  may  seem,  do  not  by  any  means  exhaust  the  actual 
profit  of  the  company.  The  expenses  for  new  plants,  addi¬ 
tional  constructions  and  buildings  and  other  supplements 
which  had  become  necessary  for  the  firm,  feverishly  work¬ 
ing  day  and  night  to  fill  the  enormous  orders  for  military 
supplies,  were  covered  by  the  running  revenues,  about  150 
per  cent,  of  the  amount  of  the  surplus  income  having  been 
expended  on  new  construction,  credit,  etc..  The  actual 
profit  was  $24,712,500,  or  more  than  double  that  of  1914. 
Besides  $1,875,000  for  general  reserves,  $1,250,000  for 
special  credits  and  $2,500,000  for  war  reserves,  the  com¬ 
pany  has  expended  about  $9,000,000  for  purposes  of  public 
welfare. 
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WORK.  AND  WIX. 


LAUGHING  LARRY 

- OR - 

CHEEKING  HIS  WAY  TO  CHICAGO 


By  ALEXANDER  DOUGLAS 


(A  SERIAL  STORY) 


CHAPTER  X  (continued) 

Mr.  Johns  led  Larry  back  behind  the  scenes,  but  Mr. 
Charley  Fitz  had  vanished,  so  he  took  Larry  around  the 
corner  and  rang  the  bell  of  a  large  old-fashioned  house. 

They  were  promptly  admitted,  and  Larry  was  introduced 
to  the  famous  “Mother  Somerset,”  whose  house  is  better 
known  to  the  variety  profession  than  any  other  in  the 
United  States. 

Larry  found  her  a  lively  old  lady  who  came  right  to 
the  point. 

“Johns,  there  isn’t  a  room  in  the  house,”  she  said.  “I 
can  do  nothing  for  the  bov.” 

“Oh,  but  you  must,  mother,”  replied  the  manager.  “He’s 
a  stranger  in  Boston,  and  I  can't  have  him  wandering  oif 
into  1  rouble.  Charley  Fitz  will  take  him  into  his  bed.” 

“All  right,  if  you  have  fixed  it  with  Charley,”  was  the 
reply. 

Mr.  Johns  assured  her  that  he  bad,  and  Larry  was  shown 
to  a  large  room  on  the  second  floor. 

It  was  now  nearly  midnight,  and  Larry  lost  no  time  in 
getting  to  bed,  and  was  soon  asleep,  having  left  the  gas 
burning  bv  Mrs.  Somerset's  direction. 

It  seemed  but  a  minute  before  he  was  rudely  awakened 
by  some  one  shaking  his  head  violently  on  the  pillow. 

A  young  man  with  a  half-burned  cigar  in  his  mouth  was 
bending  over  him,  calling:  “Wake  up!  Wake  up!”  In 
the  room  were  three  other  young  men  with  their  hats  on, 

O  7 

talking  in  a  loud  and  boisterous  fashion.  ' 

“Pull  him  out  by  the  legs,  Fitz!”  cried  one.  “He’s  got- 
ter  come!  I  was  telling  Susie  about  him,  and  she  says  she 
won’t  be  able  to  sleep  a  wink  until  she  hears  him  laugh." 

“You  let  me  be!"  cried  Larry,  springing  up,  and  strik¬ 
ing  out  at  the  fellow. 

He  took  him  under  the  chin  and  somehow  he  seemed  to 
lose  his  balance  all  of  a  sudden,  for  he  fell  sprawling,  half 
on  the  floor  and  half  on  top  of  Larry  in  the  bed. 

There  was  a  roar  of  laughter,  for  the  young  man  seemed 
unable  to  get  up. 

As  the  others  made  a  rush  for  the  bed  to  help  him, 
Larry  became  thoroughly  frightened,  for  he  remembered 
the  money  sewed  up  in  his  trousers,  and  he  felt  sure  that 
he  had  fallen  among  thieves. 

He  sprang  out  of  bed,  and.  seizing  his  trousers,  made  for 
the  door. 

“Hold  on!  Hold  on!  Stop  him!"  cried  one  of  the  in¬ 
truders,  and  Larry  was  seized  and  held. 

“Sav.  nobody  is  going  to  hurt  you  !”  said  the  young  man 
with  the  cigar,  who  was  on  his  feet  again  now. 


“Let  me  be  !  Get  out  of  here  !  Help  !  Thieves  !"  shout¬ 
ed  Larrv. 

The  fellow  who  held  him  clapped  his  hand  over  Larry’s 
mouth. 

“Oh,  gee!  Keep  do  red-headed  guy  quiet,  for  heaven’s 
sake !"  cried  another.  “Xext  tiling  you  know  Mother 
Somerset  will  chase  us  all  out  of  the  house.” 

“Sav,  looker  here;  I'm  Charley  Fitz,  your  roommate,” 
said  the  voung  man  with  the  cigar.  “Xobodv  is  going  to 
hurt  you.  The  girls  just  want  to  hear  you  laugji,  that's 
all.  Put  on  your  breeches  and  come  downstairs.” 

Larry  put  on  his  trousers  in  a  hurry. 

“1  won’t  stir  a  step !”  lie  cried,  “and  you  can't  make 
me.” 

“Fetch  the  girls  up,  Bill,”  said  Charley  Fitz.  “We'll 
make  the  guy  dc  his  lftughing  here  if  he  won't  go  down¬ 
stairs.” 

By  this  time  Larry  was  beginning  to  get  his  wits  about 
•  him. 

He  saw  that  all  hands  had  been  drinking,  and  that  the 
only  wav  was  to  humor  them. 

“Wait  a  minute,  boys,  till  I  dress  myself,"  lie  said,  “then 
I’ll  go  with  you.” 

But  Bill  had  already  left  the  room,  and  he  now  came 
bursting  in  again,  followed  by  two  young  ladies  who  were 
talking. 

“Oh,"  screamed  one.  “What,  that  little  red-headed 
fright!  Why,  lie's  perfectly  horrid,  Bill!  Was  there  ever 
such  a  guy  !”  • 

Larry  began  to  laugh. 

“T’ll  fix  you,"  he  thought  as  he  put  on  his  vest. 

“His  hair  is  better  than  yours  any  day!"  a  voice  sud- 
denlv  called. 

The  girl  turned  on  Bill. 

She  knocked  off  his  hat  and  slapped  his  face. 

“Less  noise  in  there!  Less  noise!"  a  voice  seemed  to 
call  out  in  the  passage. 

“Gee!  It's  Mother  Somerset!  Now  we'll  all  got  the 
bounce!"  breathed  Charley  Fitz.  He  staggered  across  the 
room,  and  turned  out  the  gas. 

“Slide,  all  of  you  !  Take  a  sneak  as  soon  as  she's  gone!” 
he  cried  in  a  loud  whisper. 

Then  there  was  a  great  skurrying  through  the  hall,  and 
Charley  Fitz  locked  the  door. 

“Let  "  get  to  bed,  young  feller!"  he  whispered.  “It  was 
only  a  lark,  but  when  Mother  Somerset  get*  her  back  up 
somebody  has  to  git.  and  I  wouldn't  ho  fired  out  of  this 
house  for  the  world." 


WORK  AX  D  WIN" 


“It  lakes  mi  to  chase  'em !" 


chuckled  Larrv  to  himself. 


a<  :  t  craw  ed  into  bed  beside  Charley  Fitz,  who  was  asleep 
o  >  >on  a'  his  head  touched  the  pillow. 

Rut  Larry  lay  awake  for  an  hour.  He  did  not  like  his 
new  acquaintances :  he  almost  wished  himself  back  in  the 


old  iv 'I  store  asrain. 

c. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

TROUBLE  OX  THE  ROAD. 

When  Larry  awoke  it  was  broad  daylight,  and  Charley 
Fitz  was  snoring  at  his  side. 

r,. 

Crawling  out  of  bed,  he  saw  by  the  slack  wire  man's 
watch,  which  had  been  carelessly  thrown  down  on  the  bu¬ 
reau.  that  is  was' already  eight  o'clock,  and  as  his  appoint¬ 
ment  with  Mr.  Johns  was  at  nine,  he  had  need  to  make 

haste. 

Turning  his  back  on  Charley,  he  opened  the  lining  of 
his  trousers  waistband,  and  took  out  one  twentv-dollar  bill. 

“I  ve  get  to  have  money,"  he  said  to  himself,  “hut  I 
wont  touch  the  rest  of  this  till  I  get  to  Chicago,  not  on 
any  account." 

With  a  needle  and  thread  which  he  had  stuck  on  the  in¬ 
side  of  his  ve=t.  Larry  sewed  the  break  up  again,  hurried 
on  his  clothes,  and  went  downstairs. 

His  intention  was  to  look  up  some  restaurant  and  try 
<o  have  his  bill  changed,  and  get  breakfast,  but  it  didn’t 
go  that  way.  for  Mother  Somerset  met  him  in  the  hall. 

“Oh,  it's  you.  is  it?”  she  said,  in  that  kind,  motherly 
way  which  has  made  her  so  popular  with  the  theatrical 
profession.  “Come  in  and  have  a  cup  of  coffee  and  a  chop. 
“It’s  all  ready.  I  was  watching  for  you  down  here,  for  1 
knew  you’d  be  green  to  the  place.” 

So  Larry  sat  down  to  the  best  breakfast  he  had  ever 
eaten  outside  of  those  he  had  on  the  yacht,  and  promptly 
at  nine  o’clock  he  turned  up  at  the  Howard  when  Mr. 
Johns  put  him  through  a  good  hour’s  practise. 

“You  go  on  at  eleven.  Be  on  hand  then,”  said  Mr. 
Johns  after  they  were,  through. 

Larrv  wandered  out  on  the  street,  and  the  first  person  he 
ran  into  was  Charley  Fitz,  who  instantly  recognized  him. 
and  shook  hands  vigorously. 

“Sav  Fm  triad  I  met  vou!”  he  exclaimed.  “Heard  you 
la~t  night,  and  sav,  you’re  immense !  Hope  you  won’t 
tfcink  any  the  worse  of  me  for  what  happened  in  the  room. 
\Ve  were  just  fooling,  that’s  all.  Come  over  to  Sandy’s 
and  have  a  cocktail.” 

“Oh;  it’s  all  right,”  said  Larrv.  “I  knew  you  were  only 
fooling.  I  have  had  my  breakfast,  though.  T  don’t  want 

to  eat  anv  more.” 

“Who  asked  you  to  eat?”  cried  Charley.  “I  asked  you 
to  cotta'  and  have  a  cocktail — that’s  what.” 

:  don’t  want  to  oat  anything,  1  tell  you.” 

J-;,:  a  cocktail!  Come  now,  kid;  don’t  try  to  guy  me. 

Jt  -a-  1  do  bclu'Vf  you're  the  newest  thing  out.  What 

vou  think  a  cocktail  is.' 

“Whv.  some  kind  of  chicken  stew,  I  suppose,”  replied 

gpjf  in  blissful  innocence. 

tin'*:  '  leaned  back  against  the  atone  wall  of  the  old 
H a ’id  burst  out  into  a  roar  of  laughter. 

oil,  oh!  Catch  me!  Hold  me!  I  shall  die!”  he 

C>outed, 
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“Como,  come!"  cried  Charley  at  last,  seizing  Larry  by 
the  arm  and  dragging  him  across  the  street- to  the  saloon. 
“I’ll  show  you  what  a  cocktail  is.” 

He  tried  to,  but  Larry  took  alarm  at  the  bottles  and 
would  not  drink  a  thing. 

He  found  (’barley  a  first-rate  fellow,  however,  and  as 
they  became  better  acquainted  he  liked  him  still  more. 

All  the  rest  of  the  week  Larry  did  his  turns  at  the  How¬ 
ard,  with  never-failing  success. 

(’barley  Fitz  warned  him  to  be  on  the  lookout  for  Mr. 
Jolly  Jones,  whom  he  declared  was  laying  for  him  with 
the  intention  of  doing  him  up.  But  Larry  never  saw  the 
fellow  while  he  remained  in  Boston. 

On  Saturday  night  he  got  his  $25,  and  early  Sunday 
morning  he  was  awakened  by  Charley  Fitz,  who  informed 
him  that  they  had  got  to  make  haste  in  order  to  meet  Mr. 
Johns  and  the  rest  of  the  company  at  the  Northern  sta¬ 
tion. 

They  were  all  there  when  Larry  and  Charley  reached 
the  station,  including  Bill  and  the  girl  with  the  yellow 
hair  who  had  slapped  his  face,  and  that  morning,  for  the 
first  time  in  Ins  life,  Larry  had  a  ride  in  a  Pullman  car. 

He  found  the  members  of  the  company  a  very  lively 
crowd  to  travel  with,  but  he  kept  by  himself,  for,  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact,  it  was  hard  for  Larry  to  understand  their  talk, 
it  was  so  entirely  made  up  of  slang. 

As  the  day  wore  on  Mr.  Johns,  who,  part  of  the  time, 
sat  with  Larry,  grew  more  and  more  nervous. 

When  they  crossed  the  New  York  State  line  at  Hoosick 
Falls  Larry,  noticed  that  the  manager  had  vanished. 

A  few  minutes  later  Charley  Fitz  came  and  set  down  be¬ 
side  him,  and  began  to  talk. 

“Say,  how  do  you  like  it,  Larry?”  he  asked.  “Tiresome 
— isn’t  it,  now?  But  say,  I  s’pose  it’s  all  new  to  you,  and 
you  just  enjoy  it  a  whole  lot.” 

“That’s  what  I  do,”  replied  Larry.  “He  had  told  part  of 
his  story  to  Charley  before  this,  and,  indeed,  every  one  in 
the  company  probably  knew  that  he  had  never  done  any 
railroad  traveling  before. 

“It's  more’n  the  boss  does,”  chuckled  Charley.  “He’s 
scared  out  of  his  seventeen  senses,  he  is.” 

“.What  do  you  mean  ?”  Larry  asked. 

“Why,  haven’t  you  heard  about  old  Johnny?” 

“I  call  him  Mr.  Johns,”  said  Larry.  “He  has  treated 
me  all  right,  and  his  right  name  is  good  enough  for  me.” 

“Ah,  don't  be  so  blamed  high-toned,”  retorted  Charley. 
“Johnny’s  good  enough  for  him.  1  s’pose  you  don’t  know 
that  none  of  us  have  had  more  than  half  what’s  coming  to 
us  since  we  started  out  from  New  York.” 

This  was  interesting  information. 

Larrv  admitted  that  he  knew  nothing  of  the  sort. 

“Weil,  it’s  so,”  replied  Charley.  “The  Howard  is  the 
only  decent  engagement  we  have  had.  Johnny  couldn’t  get 
booked  for  either  Albany  or  Trov  or  Syracuse,  or 
Rochester,  either.  He  owes  a  lot,  and  T  believe  there’s 
been  some  fraud  about  it.  Anyhow,  lie’s  afraid  to  death 
now  that  we  have  struck  New  York  State.  Just  as  soon  as 
we  strike  Buffalo  you’ll  see  him  skip  across  the  ferry  to 
Canada,  and  he’ll  stop  there,  too,  until  we  are  ready  to 
move  on  further  West.” 

(To  be  continued) 
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''VOKK  AND  WIN. 

FACTS  WORTH  READING 


WATER  15  CENTS  A  BUCKET. 

The  cold  weather  at  Anchorage,  Alaska,  the  new  town 
established  by  the  Government  as  construction  headquar¬ 
ters  for  the  Alaskan  railroad,  has  caused  a  water  shortage 
there,  with  corresponding  high  prices. 

Pending  the  completion  of  the  water  system,  which  the 
Government  engineers  hope  to  have  working  shortly,  all 
water  for  domestic  purposes  at  Anchorage  is  being  taken 
from  holes  chopped  in  the  ice  on  Ship  Creek.  The  other 
day  water  sold  at  Anchorage  at  $1  a  barrel.  If  purchased 
by  the  bucket  the  price  was  15  cents. 


1,088  SHIPS  USED  CANAL. 

A  detailed  account  of  the  operation  and  maintenance  of 
the  Panama  Canal  during  the  first  ten  months  and  a  half 
after  its  opening  to  commerce  in  August,  1914,  is  given  in 
the  annual  report  of  Governor  Goethals  of  the  Canal  Zone. 
Final  construction  work  just  prior  to  the  canal's  opening 
also  is  described  in  the  report,  which  embraces  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30  last,  prior  to  the  earth  slide  which 
blocked  the  channel. 

Between  Aug.  15,  1914,  and  June  30,  1915,  530  vessels, 
representing  a  net  Panama  Canal  tonnage  of  1,884,728  and 
cargo  tonnage  of  2,125,735,  were  passed  through  from  At¬ 
lantic  to  Pacific,  and  558  vessels,  representing  a  Panama 
Canal  tonnage  of  1,958,307  and  a  cargo  tonnage  of  2,844,- 
057,  from  Pacific  to  Atlantic,  making  a  total  of  1,088  ves¬ 
sels  with  a  net  canal  tonnage  of  4,969,792.  During  this 
period  three  minor  slides  interrupted  traffic,  the  channel 
being  closed  from  Oct.  14  to  20  and  Oct.  31  to  Nov.  4, 
1914,  and  March  4  to  10,  1915. 


IRON  JEWELRY. 

Many  months  ago,  almost  from  the  beginning  of  the  war, 
we  were  told  that  German  women,  following  the  example  of 
their  great-grandmothers,  voluntarily  gave  up  their  gold 
rings,  necklets,  earrings,  bracelets  and  ornaments  of  every 
description,  to  be  made  or  coined  into  money  for  the  na¬ 
tional  need,  says  Answers. 

Whatever  truth  there  may  be  in  this  story,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  many  German  women  have  been  presented  by 
the  Government  with  iron  rings  to  replace  .the  gold  ones 
they  have  parted  with. 

But  that  happened  a  century  ago.  Then  Prussia,  crushed 
by  Napoleon,  and  bankrupt,  was  in  dire  need  of  money, 
and  the  Prussian  women  gave  up  all  their  jewels  and  orna¬ 
ments  to  help  cope  with  the  prevailing  poverty.  And  out 
of  this  sacrifice  a  new  industry  arose. 

This  was  nothing  less  than  the  manufacture  of  cast- 
iron  jewelry  to  replace  the  gold  and  silver  ornaments  which 
tlie  great  ladies  of  the  kingdom  had  dispensed.  At  first 
sight  no  material  would  seem  less  promising  as  a  substi¬ 
tute  for  the  precious  metals  than  iron.  It  was  entirely 
owing  to  the  wonderful  craftsmanship  of  the  ironworkers 
that  the  results  were  so  extraordinary. 


Strength,  of  course,  would  be  a  distinguishing  mark  of 
such  jewelry,  and  a  complete  set  of  these  iron  ornaments, 
now  in  the  possession  of  a  Toronto  jeweler,  is  as  rigid  and 
firm  as  on  the  day  it  was  made.  This  particular  set,  com¬ 
prising  a  pair  of  earrings,  necklet,  locket  and  bracelets,  has 
not  been  looked  after  until  lately. 

The  ornaments  have  a  wonderfully  fragile  appearance.^ 
due  entirely  to  the  exquisite  workmanship.  Their  jveight, 
too,  is  astonishingly  small,  the  lightness  of  every  article 
being  a  feature  of  the  set. 


BASEBALL  OUTLOOK. 

Baseball's  outlook  for  next  season  is  more  encouraging 
than  it  has  been  since  1908,  when  the  Giants  and  Cubs 
were  turning  people  away  from  the  Polo  Grounds  on  the 
memorable  occasion  when  Fred  Merkle  failed  to  touch  sec¬ 
ond  base.  This  year  baseball  will  take  on  a  new  interest. 
During  the  last  two  years  of  Federal  League  activity  the> 
public  has  become  more  or  less  wearied  and  many  former 
fans  have  kept  away  from  the  ball  parks.  The  three-league 
idea  broke  up  the  ancient  dual  rivalry.  When  a  man-  | 
looked  at  his  paper  in  the  morning  over  his  toast  and  cof¬ 
fee  too  many  box  scores  and  too  many  league  standings 
stared  him  in  the  face. 

Then  the  legal  aspect  did  harm.  Lawyers  and  courts 
tore  baseball  to  shreds.  The  inner  workings  of  the  game, 
the  politics  and  the  tricks  wrere  laid  bare.  It  was  like  go¬ 
ing  behind  the  scenes  at  the  theatefx  That  was  the  trouble 
with  baseball  last  season.  What  the  public  wanted  to  see* 
was  the  teams  on  the  diamond  fighting  it  out.  What  they 
did  see  was  this  team  or  that  team  playing  politics,  with 
little  or  no  consideration  for  the  public  which  pays  at  the 
gate. 

Fundamentally,  baseball  is  based  on  sentiment.  New 
York  is  enthusiastic  when  Matty  pitches  because  Mattv's 
name  has  always  been  associated  with  the  Giants.  The 
New  York  public  has  a  local  pride  in  him  because  he  has'" 
been  loyal  to  the  cause  of  McGraw.  If  Matty  had  jumped 
to  the  Federal  League,  as  many  other  players  jumped, 
Gotham  would  have  soon  lost  its  interest.  The  basebalT 
public  last  season  was  bored  by  the  players  who  jumped 
their  contracts  and  left  their  clubs  in  the  lurch.  After  all, 
the  rabid  fan  in  the  bleachers  likes  a  good  sportsman  on 
the  field  as  much  as  he  likes  a  good  ball  player.  A  jumper 
is  not  a  good  sportsman,  and  no  one  knows  this  better  than 
the  baseball  fans. 
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ing  the  peace  pact  in  Cincinnati.  The  public  is  usually 
quick  to  forget  the  past,  and  will  doubtless  take  a  now 
interest  in  the  game,  now  that  the  outlaws  are  out  of  rho 
way.  What  the  public  wants  this  season  is  more  bn  *  ball 
and  less  politics.  The  business  men  of  the  major  leagues 
see  this,  and  the  word  has  been  passed  around  for  Lub^ 
and  players  to  get  into  the  game  more  for  the  game's  <akc 
The  game  is  the  thing,  and  the  sooner  the  professionals 
see  this  the  better  it  will  be  for  baseball  i 
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LITTLE  TOM  TEN-STRIKE 

- OK - 

THE  BOY  WHO  WAS  BORN  TO  BOWL 


By  F.  A.  HARDY 

K 

(A  SERIAL  STORY) 


CHAPTER  XIX  (continued) 

4  He  managed  to  stop  himself  just  before  he  reached  the 
fence,  and  now  stood  leaning  against  a  tree  panting  like  a 

dog. 

He  heard  the  erv  also,  and  was  as  much  startled  as  anv 

*  * 

one  else ;  but  its  source  or  the  precise  direction  from  which 
it  came  was  not  easy  to  learn. 

Nobody  saw  Hen.  It  was  too  dark;  but  as  the  lamps  in 
the  bowling  alley  had  been  lighted,  it  was  easy  enough  for 
Jlen  to  see  the  young  people  of  the  Moonlight  Club. 

Many  of  them  he  knew,  for  he  often  went  to  Newburg, 
and  there  among  them  was  Little  Tom  Ten-Strike  with  a 
Jball  in  his  hand  all  ready  to  be  delivered. 

“V  ell,  it  does  beat  the  band  !”  muttered  Hen.  “There 
he  is  at  it  again.  It  just  does  look  as  though  that  boy  was 
born  to  bowl.” 

J ust  then  there  came  a  sharp  flash  of  lightning,  followed 
V  a  deafening  clap  of  thunder. 

1  “I  must  get  inside  there,”  thought  Hen.  “I  don't  know 
what  Joe  will  do  with  those  fellows,  but  I  can’t  get  back 
to  him.  He  will  have  to  look  after  himself.” 

Captain  Hen  knew  something  about  the  pavilion  and  its 
surroundings,  having  been  here  many  times  before. 

He  hurried  along  the  line  of  the  fence  to  a  place  where 
the  wire  was  broken  and  crawled  through  without  having- 
been  seen  at  all. 

“Go  on  with  the  game!*’  cried  Bill  Ramsdell.  “It  don't 
amount  to  anything.  Play,  }Toung  fellow !  I  want  to  see 
frhat  sort  of  twist  you  can  put  on  that  ball." 

[  T  >m  put  such  a  twist  on  it  that  he  made  good  his  nick- 
nr.  vie  ah  right,  for  every  pin  went  down. 

*  “Good  ’  Fine  play!”  cried  one  and  another,  and  just 
|£uai  who  -hould  come  walking  up  the  steps  but  Captain 
Hei  a’l  drenched  with  the  rain  and  looking  anything  but 
comfortable,  to  -ay  the  least. 

“Hello,  Hen  West!”  cried  Bill  Ramsdell.  “Where  on 
eart  did  you  drop  from?  Did  you  drop  down  with  the 

I  •  r  ** 
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K  -rJ  ;at.\  all  right,  Bill.  How  are  you?*’  replied  Hen, 
rising  hi-  hat  to  the  ladies.  “I  came  to  look  for  this 
llo.ij.g  man,  thinking  that  he  had  got  himself  into  trouble, 
>  •  ir  ?<*ern -  to  be  just  the  other  way.  Tom,  where  in  the 

I  World  have  you  been?  You  have  made  an  awful  lot  of 
Htolde  for  ug  by  going  oft  the  way  you  did." 

}  “Why,  captain,  I  couldn’t  help  myself,”  replied  Tom, 

II  aim  v;  .  „[{<■(',  in  to  explain,  when  Bill  Ramsdell  inter- 
[wd  by  calling  out: 


“Oh,  don’t  interfere  with  our  game,  Hen  West.  Take  a 
hand  in  if  you  want  to,  but  let  the  boy  bowl.” 

“I’m  not  hindering  him,”  replied  Hen.  “He  can  bowl 
all  night  for  all  I  care,”  and  he  turned  angrily  away,  feel¬ 
ing  for  the  moment  that  Little  Tom  Ten-Strike  had  made 
fools  of  them  all. 

Of  course  Tom  could  not  stand  that,  so  excusing  him¬ 
self  to  the  Moonlight  Club,  all  of  whom,  especially  the  la¬ 
dies,  had  become  fascinated  with  his  playing,  he  pulled 
out  of  the  game  and  walked  over  to  Hen  West,  saying: 

“You  don’t  understand  what  has  happened  to  me,  cap¬ 
tain.  I  want  to  explain.” 

“I  think  you  had  better,”  said  Captain  Hen,  rather  cross¬ 
ly.  “What  did  you  walk  off  with  Mart  Van  Dusen  for? 
We  made  sure  that  you  had  been  taken  prisoner  by  the 
gang,  and  there  has  been  no  end  of  trouble  come  out  of  it. 
Where  is  Mart  now?” 

i  -  « 

“He  was  around  here  a  minute  ago.  I  don’t  see  him 
just  now.  He  has  told  me  some  strange  things,  captain. 
I  want  to  explain  to  you  about  them,  and -  There  it 

goes  again !” 

It  was  the  same  cry.  It  came  from  the  rocks  way  up 
bn  the  side  of  Calico  Hill. 

“The  pond  !  The  pond !  Look  out  for  yourselves  do wn 
there !” 

ft 

At  the  same  instant  there  came  another  lightning  flash 
which  illuminated  everything  as  bright  as  day,  and  Hen 
and  Tom  could  see  a  man  standing  on  the  ledges  some  two 
hundred  feet  up  from  the  valley,  waving  his  hands  wildly, 
at  the  same  time  pointing  with  a  gun  farther  up  the 
hill. 

“That’s  Jake  Whippinger !”  cried  Bill  Ramsdell.  “Isn’t 
it.  Hen  West?” 

“Tt  certainly  looks  like  him,”  replied  Hen.  “Sa}r,  do 
you  understand  what  he  means?” 

“No ;  I’ll  be  blest  if  I  do !” 

“Thought  not.  I'll  tell  you  what  it  is,  and  why  he  is 
trying  to  warn  us.  It's  Segobie  pond !  Heavens  and 
earth!  If  anything  should  happen  to  let  that  water  down 
into  this  valley,  it  would  be  good-by  John  to  us  all!” 

Now  Jake  Whippinger  was  an  old  hunter,  and  knew  the 
mountains  thoroughly.  Far  up  on  the  top  of  Calico  Hill 
there  was  a  large  pond — almost  a  lake — spreading  over 
several  hundred  acres  of  ground. 

At  one  side  this  pond  came  close  to  a  line  of  cliffs  which 
were  decidedly  narrow — in  fact,  in  one  place  not  more  than 
three  feet  wide — and  it  had  been  the  talk  about  the  neigh- 
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borhood  for  vonrs  that  if  for  any  reason  this  rock  should 
break  awav  Sheldrake  pond  would  get  all  the  water  from 
Segobic  pond,  and  the  valley  for  the  time  being  would 
be  turned  into  a  rushing  stream. 

Now  once  more  the  cry  rang  out.  There  could  be  no 
doubt  that  Jake  Whippingcr  was  making  it  purposely  to 
warn  them.  ‘  , 

“Look  out  for  the  pond !  Hey,  you  folks  down  in  the 
pavilion,  look  out  for  the  pond !”  he  yelled  again,  and 
after  that  the  cry  came  no  more. 

Bill  Ramsdell  was  terriblv  frightened,  and  the  ladies  of 
the  party  were  scared  nearly  into  fits. 

“We  want  to  harness  right  up  and  get  out  of  here  !” 
Ramsdell  cried,  adding: 

“Don’t  vou  think  so.  Hen  West?  Don’t  you  think  that’s 
what  it  means  ?” 

“I  certainly  do,”  replied  Hen,  thinking  about  Joe  up 
there  on  the  mountain  with  the  burglars. 

“We  harness  up,  fellows !”  shouted  Bill  Ramsdell.  “We 
get  right  out,  rain  or  no  rain !” 

“Tom,  we  must  go,  too,”  said  Captain  Hen,  turning 
around  to  look  at  Tom,  whom  he  supposed  to  be  close  be¬ 
hind  him. 

But  Tom  was  not  close  behind  him. 

All  sorts  of  suspicions  flashed  over  Captain  Hen  when 
he  found  that  the  pinboy  had  disappeared. 


CHAPTER  XX. 


THE  BREAKING  OF  THE  MOUNTAIN  LAKE. 


Where  was  Little  Tom  Ten-Strike? 

It  seemed  as  if  the  pinboy  was  perpetually  disappear¬ 
ing- 

Now  lust  at  the  time  when  one  naturally  would  have 
supposed  he  would  be  right  on  hand  he  seemed  to  be  no¬ 
where  around. 

“Tom!  Tom!  Hey,  Tom!"  shouted  Hen  West,  but  he 
got  no  answer.  The  rain  was  coming  down  in  torrents 
and  the  wind  sweeping  up  the  valley  with  a  tremendous 
rush. 

“Lend  me  a  hand  to  get  those  horses  hitched  up,  will 
you,  Hen  West?'’  cried  Bill  Ramsdell,  and  as  he  added, 
“Of  course  you  are  going  along  with  us,”  he  could  not 
very  well  refuse,  but  just  the  same  he  felt  as  if  he  did  not 
care  leaving  the  pavilion  until  he  knew  something  about 
Tom. 

Now.  for  the  first  time  since  he  was  engaged  by  the 
bowling  club,  Pom  felt  vexed  with  Captain  Hen. 

He  did  not  like  the  way  he  was  spoken  to,  and  the  pin¬ 
boy  had  a  hoi  temper  of  his  own.  It  seemed  to  him  then 
that  Captain  Hen  might  have  believed  in  him  a  little  more, 
and  it  was  this  which  made  him  listen  when  Mart  Van 
Dusen's  voice  suddenly  whispered  in  his  ear: 

“Come  on,  Tom  !  Eve  got  something  to  show  you.  Come 
on,  and  don't  say  a  word  to  Hen!” 

Tom  was  standing  right  at  the  head  of  the  steps  which 
led  down  into  the  basement  of  the  pavilion,  and  Mart  poked 
his  head  up  when  lie  thus  spoke,  at  the  same  time  laying 
an  eager  hand  upon  Tom’s  arm. 


r’ 


Hen  was  talking  to  Bill  Ramsdell  about  the  mysterious 
>  ^ 

cry.  and  Tom  just  slipped  away  downstairs  after  Mart. 
“What  is  it?"  he  asked.  “Have  you  found  anything? 
“Yes,  I  have,”  returned  Mart.  “It  was  a  blame  good  , 
suggestion  for  you  to  jump  in  and  get  them  interested  in 
your  bowling  while  I  kept  on  working*.  Come  and  see  what 
I've  found,  and  don’t  call  Hen  West’s  attention  to  me, 
neither.  Tom,  it’s  for  vour  interest  to  work  with  me  in 

'  V 

this  thing.  I  want  to  help  you  out !” 

Mart  led  the  way  along  the  ground  among  the  cedar 
stumps.  He  had  managed  to  find  a  lantern  down  here, 
and  to  light  it,  and  somewhere  else  he  had  picked  up  an 
old  spade. 

“Here  you  are,  Tom!  Look  at  it!”  he  exclaimed,  in  a 
low  voice.  “As  sure  as  you  live  it’s  a  trunk !” 

“It’s  the  lid  of  one,  anyhow,”  said  Tom,  peering  into  the 
hole.  “Of  course  we  can’t  tell  what’s  underneath  until  we 


see. 

u 
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They  won't  un- 


Sliall  we  dig  it  up  right  now?” 

“Certainly.” 

“But  all  those  folks  will  see  the  thing, 
d  erst  a  nd .” 

“I’ll  make  them  understand !”  cried  Tom.  “I  want 
them  ail  to  know  what  it  means.  T  want  to  prove  my 
father’s  innocence  and  get  him  out  of  Sing  Sing  more  than 
anything  else  in  this- world,  Mart  Van  Dusen.  That’s  the 
kind  of  fellow  T  am.” 

“And  quite  right,"  replied  Mart.  “I  was  digging  around 
here,  there  and  everywhere  when  T  suddenly  caught  onto 
how  the  stumps  were  arranged,  and  struck  in  here.  Next 
thing  I  knew  my  spade  was  against  this  trunk.” 

“Here,  give  me  the  spade;  I’ll  soon  have  it  out!”  ev- 
claimed  Torn.  “Best  thing  yofl  can  do  is  to  go  up  and  call 
Hen  West  down  and  let  him  see  what  we  are  trying  to  do 
here.” 

“I'm  afraid  he’d  call  me  down  if  I  did,"  returned  Mart. 
“No,  thank  you.  Hen  and  I  are  on  the  outs  forever.  I 
want  to  help  you,  and  that's  why  I’m  doing  what  I  am; 
but  I  want  to  keep  as  far  away  from  Hen  West  as  I  can." 

Tom  seized  the  spade  and  began  to  dig. 

Y\  as  this  going  to  end  it  all  ?  Was  this  going  to  set  his 
father  free  after  his  long  and  unjust  imprisonment? 

So  earnest  was  the  hoy  over  it  all  that  for  the  momerj; 
he  forgot  where  he  was,  and  so  did  not  pay  any  attention 
to  the  tramping  of  feet  overhead,  nor  to  the  sounds  which 
told  him  that  the  horses  were  being  harnessed  into  the 
barge. 

"It  s  a  trunk,  and  it’s  full  of  something.  It's  as  heavy 
ns  lead  !  he  cried,  when  all  at  once  a  general  shout  arose 
outside. 


“  l  he  water!  The  water !  Look  at  it  coming  down  the 
iill!” 


1  Ley  had  jnst  got  the  horses  hitched  into  the  barge  when* 
they  saw  it  coming. 

It  had  lightened  up  a  bit  now.  There  was  a  rush  and  a 
queer  roaring  sound;  and  all  at  once  a  great  volume  of 
water  came  pouring  over  the  cliffs  right  back  of  the  nil  , 
vilion.  j 

Just  what  had  long  been  predicted  had  occurred  at  la<r  f 
the  water  had  disintegrated  the  rocks  up  at  Segobic  pondT 
and  a  great  piece  of  the  barrier  had  given  wav. 

iTo  be  continued) 
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FROM  ALL  POINTS 


Mrs.  Margaret  Jane  Gathers,  eighty,  of  near  Newborn. 
Ind..  has  just  learned  that  she  is  a  daughter  of  Drewcrv  A. 
Ma  ssev.  one  hundred  and  eight  years  old,  who  died  in  Ilush 
Countv  the  other  day,  and  that  she  lived  within  fifty  miles 
of  him  for  half  a  century  without  knowing  his  whereabouts. 


Chin?  draws  its  principal  supplies  of  soft  woods  from 
the  United  States  and  Japan.  In  1913,  the  last  year  for 
which  figures  are  available,  China  imported  from  the 
United  States  approximately  79,700,000  feet  board  meas¬ 
ure  valued  at  $1,500,000.  These  imports  .were  more  than 
twice  the  amount  of  the  preceding  year  and  16,000,000  feet 
in  excess  of  1910. 


Every  inch  of  rainfall  above  four  inches  in  the  Dakotas, 
California,  Washington,  Kansas  and  Nebraska  in  May  and 
June  means  an  increase  of  $15,000,000  in  the  wheat  crop. 
Every  inch  of  rainfall  above  three  inches  in  July  in  In¬ 
diana.  Illinois,  Kansas,  Iowa,  Ohio  and  Nebraska  increases 
the  value  of  the  corn  crop  by  $160,000,000.  These  figures 
are  compiled  by  E.  J.  Cragoe  for  the  Journal  of  Com¬ 
pile  rce. 


It  is  anticipated  that  large  quantities  of  oranges  and 
other  citrus  fruits  will  be  available  for  shipment  from 
VSouth  Africa  to  England  during  the  coming  season.  In 
another  four  years  the  South  African  shipments  of  such 
fruit  will,  according  to  the  estimate  of  C.  du  P.  Chiap- 
^>ini,  British  Government  Trades  Commissioner  to  South 
Africa,  amount  to  400,000  boxes,  and  in  ten  years  to  4,- 
000,000  boxes  annually. 


Bobbers  broke  into  the  saloon  of  J.  H.  Thomas,  Evans¬ 
ville.  Inch,  one  morning  early.  Thomas  keeps  two  dogs  in 
the  saloon  at  night,  and  one  of  them,  a  fox  terrier,  rushed 
from  the  door  the  robbers  left  open  and  ran  a  block  away 
V,  the  home  of  his  master  and  pawed  on  the  door  and 
w: lined  until  Thomas  got  up,  put  on  his  clothes  and  re- 
■orncd  with  him  to  the  saloon.  When  Thomas  went  to  the 
Saloon  the  robbers  had  fled. 


I A  vear  ago  “Bobby”  Striker,  then  four  years  of  age,  dis- 
Lpprmed  from  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.  Despite  all  the  efforts 
of  .  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  II.  Hichter,  of  No.  474 

M  Donough  street,  Brooklyn,  no  trace  of  the  hoy  has  been 
on  Me*  anniversary  of  his  disappearance,  they 
i  vard  of  $500  for  the  boy,  and  no  questions 

Eked.  K'*brrt  Allen  Striker  was  playing  in  the  yard  of 
Kj.  micle  at  St.  Petersburg  when  be  disappeared. 


Ti  -  annual  production  of  fish  in  Spain  amounts  to  near¬ 
by  $20,000,000  yearly  in  value.  There  are  586  steam,  and 
jr  j (  ;;jff  ves-els  engaged  in  the  industry.  I  he  an- 
;  ;;  production  of  tinned  fish  is  3.500,000  cases  of  ten  tins 
V/  t  ,  The  pack  of  Portugal  is  about  1,500,000  cases. 


and  that  of  France  in  normal  times  about  1,000,000  cases. 
Large  quantities  of  Spanish-packed  fish  are  sent  abroad 
under  French  and  Italian  labels. 


John  M.  Seaman,  two-year-old  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Harry  Seaman,  of  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  is  dead  at  Ontario 
following  an  attack  by  a  large  rooster  at  the  ranch  home  of 
the  child’s  grandparents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Y.  Lawrence.  John 
and  his  mother  visited  at  the  ranch.  The  chickens  were  a 
novelty  to  the  boy  and  he  was  anxious  to  feed  them.  With 
prodigious  bravery  that  was  thought  only  childishly  cute 
he  accomplished  his  desire.  Decently  he  was  so  engaged 
when  a  large  rooster  jumped  at  the  little  fellow  and  buried 
its  spurs  deeply  in  his  scalp.  Blood  poisoning  developed 
and  the  child  died  in  a  hospital  after  much  suffering. 


In  southern  Siam,  Bangkok,  the  capital,  is  the  principal 
port,  and  had  at  the  last  enumeration  a  population  of 
540,679,  of  which  a  large  proportion  are  Chinese.  The 
City  of  Bangkok  is  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  river 
Menam  Chao  Phvn,  about  twen'tv-five  miles  upstream  from 
the  bar  at  its  mouth.  This  bar  forms  -a  great  obstacle  to 
shipping,  allowing  only  vessels  to  cross  at  high  tide  draw¬ 
ing  from  12  feet  6  inches  to  14  feet  6  inches,  according  to 
the  season  of  the  year.  Vessels  of  greater  depth,  however, 
find  a  safe  anchorage  at  all  times  at  Kohsichang,  an  island 
located  about  twenty-five  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the 
river. 


The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  has  written  a  letter  to  the 
National  Amateur  Wireless  Association,  of  which  Gugliel- 
mo  Marconi  is  president,  expressing  his  approval  of  the 
organization,  and  asking  that  its  members  hold  themselves 
ready  to  co-operate  with  the  Government  if  their  services 
should  be  needed  in  a  “time  of  public  peril.”  Mr.  Daniels 
expressed  the  belief  that  such  an  organization  would  be  of 
the  greatest  aid  to  the  United  States  in  carrying  out  a  pre¬ 
paredness  plan.  He  requested  that  a  list  of  the  members 
be  turned  over  to  the  Government,  and  this  will  be  done. 
He  declined  an  invitation  to  act  as  an  honorary  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  association,  having  declined  all  such  offers  since 
entering  public  life. 


The  police  of  East  Orange,  N.  J.,  asked  the  police  of 
New  York  and  other  cities  to  make  a  search  of  pawn  shops 
for  jewels  worth  more  than  $30,000  which  were  stolen  the 
other  night  by  a  burglar  from  the  home  of  Mr. .and  Airs. 
Clifford  Eagles  at  49  North  Walnut  street.  On  bis  re¬ 
turn  with  Lis  wife  from  a  visit  with  friends  Mr.  Eagles 
saw  that  a  bole  bad  been  broken  near  the  lock  of  the  glass 
door  in  front  of  the  house,  so  he  hurried  upstairs.  When 
lie  arrived  upstairs,  however,  the  burglar  had  climbed  out 
of  a  rear  window  and  was  running  away.  It  was  found 
that  all  of  Airs.  Eagles’  jewels  were  missing  from  her  bed¬ 
room,  the  principal  one  being  a  diamond  lavalliere  worth 
$25,000. 
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TERMS  TO  SUBSCRIBERS 


Single  Copies .  .05  Cents 

One  Copy  Three  Months .  .60  Cents 

One  Copy  Six  Months . , . . .  1.25 

One  Copy  One  Year .  2.50 


Postage  Free 

HOW  TO  SEND  MONEY — At  oar  risk  send  P.  O.  Money  Order,  Cheek 
or  Registered  Letter;  remittances  in  any  other  way  are  ftt  yonr  risk. 
We  accept  Postage  Stamps  the  same  as  cash.  When  sending  silver 
wrap  the  Coin  in  a  separate  piece  of  paper  to  avoid  cutting  the  envelope. 
Write  your  name  and  address  plainly.  Address  letters  to  , 

Harry  E.  Wolff,  President  )  Frank  Tousey,  Publisher 

N.  Hastois*  Wolff,  Treasurer  V  _ 

Cbarlrs  E.  Nylasdrr,  Secretary  l  1  Oo  West  23(1  St.,  !N.  Y. 


GOOD  CURRENT  NEWS  ARTICLES 

Old  Spanish  and  French  coins  to  the  value  of  $1,250,000 
are  at  the  United  States  Mint  in  Philadelphia  to  be 
changed  into  current  money  for  the  Republic  of  Cuba. 
The  coins  were  packed  in  twenty-two  kegs  and  came  from 
Cuba  by  express. 


In  the  study  of  the  lives  of  seventy-three  persons  more 
than  ninety  years  old  living  in  the  city  of  Dresden,  Saxony, 
it  has  been  discovered  that  all  sleep  in  closed  rooms  at  night 
and  abhor  bathing,  and  all  sleep  eight  or  nine  hours  daily. 
They  vary  in  some  of  their  habits,  but  these  three — plenty 
of  sleep,  and  avoidance  of  draughts  at  night  and  of  bathing 
• — are  common  to  all. 


Large  tracts  of  Persia  are  uninhabited.  The  total  popu¬ 
lation  is  about  9,000,000,  which  is  only  14  to  the  square 
mile.  The  nomads  (Arabs,  Kurds,  Leks,  Turks,  Lurs, 
Baluchis  and  gypsies)  move  from  place  to  place,  according 
as  their  animals  need  pasturage  or  as  their  other  interests 
demand. 


ago,  when  the  excavations  were  just  beginning,  a  party  of 
Americans  found  in  what  had  been  the  pantry  of  a  house 
many  jars  of  preserved  figs.  One  was  opened,  and  they 
were  found  to  lie  fresh  and  good.  Investigation  showed 
that  the  figs  had  been  put  into  jars  in  a  heated  state,  an 
aperture  left  for  t lie  steam  to  escape,  and  then  sealed  with 
wax.  The  hint  was  taken,  and  the  next  year  the  preserv¬ 
ing  of  fruit  in  tins  was  introduced  into  America,  the 
process  being  identical  with  that  in  vogue  in  Pompeii 
twenty  centuries  ago.  Those  who  eat  them  do  not  realize 
that  they  are  indebted  for  this  art  to  a  people  who  were 
literally  ashes  before  the  dawn  of  the  Christian  era. 


GRINS  AND  CHUCKLES 

She — Do  vou  believe  men  are  as  brave  now  as  they  used 
to  be?  He — Sure;  just  see  the  poetry  some  men  write 
now. 


“Ah,  my  lad,  the  early  bird  gets  the  worm !”  “I  guess 
dey  lias,  boss.  I  been  a-diggin*  bait  here  since  4  o'clock 
an'  ain't  got  none  yet.” 


“What  makes  Peek  look  so  worried?"  “He's  been  con¬ 
testing  his  wife’s  will."  “Why,  I  didn’t  know  his  wife 
was  dead."  “That’s  just  it — she  isn’t.” 


Mrs.  Knicker — Is  Mrs.  Amos  a  well-informed  woman? 
Mrs.  Bocker — Yes,  indeed ;  her  cook  has  lived  with  all  the 
other  families  in  the  neighborhood. 


Mabel — What !  He  proposed  to  you  on  his  motor  car, 
after  knowing  you  only  a  week?;  Dolly — Yes,  and  I  told 
him  he  was  exceeding  the  speed  limit! 


Girl — jokingly — I’d  like  a  place  where  I'll  have  every¬ 
thing  I  want,  nothing  to  do,  and  no  one  to  boss  me.  Clerk 
— This,  miss,  is  an  employment  office,  not  a  matrimonial 
agency. 

o  J 


Additional  assets,  amounting  to  $10,000,  mostly  in  gold 
and  currency,  were  found  by  relatives  in  the  home  of  Miss 
Mary  Powell,  seventy  years  old,  who  died  the  other  day  in 
Bellefontaine,  Ohio.  She  left  valuable  real  estate.  A 
search  of  her  home  revealed  cash  and  securities  hidden  in 
almost  every  conceivable  place. 


“Buck  fever”  hunters  have  been  bringing  in  practically 
all  the  deer  recently  in  Minnesota,  much  to  the  chagrin  of 
the  expert  nimrods,  who  have  seemingly  worked  on  the 
wrong  “hunch”  as  to  runways.  Clerks  and  delivery  boys 
hiked  for  the  woods,  with  the  result  that  six  fine  bucks 
were  hung  up  that  day  by  lads  who  do  know  the  difference 
between  a  “30-30"  and  a  bean-shooter. 


There  are  many  conveniences  of  the  present  day  which 
were  denied  to  the  ancients.  Still  they  enjoyed  some  luxu¬ 
ries  which  the  people  of  this  age  deem  comparative  novel¬ 
ties.  For  instance,  a  vast  number  of  people  suppose  that 
the  canning  of  fruits,  an  industry  which- of  late  years  has 
attained  so  vast  an  importance,  is  of  recent  growth;  but,  ns 
a  matter  of  fact,  we  are  indebted  to  Pompeii  for  it.  Years 


“Can  you  gimme  a  bite,  ma’am?”  said  the  ragged  hobo. 
“I’m  hungry  enuff  ter  eat  a  hoss.”  “I  regret  to  saw”  re- 
plied  the  kind  lady,  “that  we  are  just  out  of  horses,  but 
I'll  call  the  dog.” 


Mabel — Yes,  dear,  I  will  be  a  helpmeet  to  you  and  try 
to  lighten  the  daily  troubles  and  worries  of  your  life  as 
best  1  can.  Arthur — But  I  have  none,  darling.  Mabel — 
Oh,  you  old  goose !  I  mean  when  we  are  married,  of 

course ! 


• 

“Uncle  John,”  queried  the  pretty  girl  who  was  seeking 
information,  “would  I  be  justified  in  writing  to  a  young 
man  who  has  never  written  to  me?”  “Only  on  very  im¬ 
portant  business,  my  dear,”  answered  the  old  man.  “Well, 
this  is  important  business,”  she  explained.  “I  want  him 
to  marry  me.” 


Burglar  Bill — Got  any  children?  Slippery  Sam  (mood* 
ily)  I  a  son  onet.  I  trained  him  up  to  snatch  pocket- 
books  from  ladies  out  shopping.  Burglar  Bill— Wot  be¬ 
came  of  un?  Slippery  Sum— He  starved  ter  death. 
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WHAT  WILT  WATSON  DID. 


By  Horace  Appleton 


^  hen  Will  \\  at  son's  father  died,  his  mother,  though  still 
a  very  pretty  woman,  vowed  that  she  would  never  marry 

again.  i 

But  before  two  years  had  elapsed  she  was  wedded  to 

Rufus  Dornton. 

Dornton  was  a  tall,  sallow-faced  man,  with  raven-black 
hair  and  eyes. 

He  was  as  stealthy  in  his  movements  as  a  cat,  and  had  a 
way  of  slipping  up  behind  you,  without  attracting  your  at¬ 
tention.  till  he  was  looking  over  your  shoulders,  that  was 
very  unpleasant. 

It  made  you  feel  that  you  were  watched  all  the  time, 
«for  you  did  not  know  at  what  moment  he  would  come  be¬ 
hind  you.  - 

Before  the  marriage,  you  would  have  thought  that  but¬ 
ter  would  not  melt  in  his  mouth;  he  was  as  good-natured 
as  a  kitten  when  its  fur  is  smoothed  the  right  way. 

But  it  was  not  long  before  he  began  to  show  his  claws. 

He  soon  had  his  wife  so  completely  under  his  control 
that  she  “scarcely  dared  call  her  life  her  own.” 

V 

Nobody  knew  what  his  business  was;  he  was  going  and 
coming  at  all  hours,  and  frequently  remained  away  from 
I  home  all  night,  and  sometimes  stayed  away  for  days  at  a 

'time. 

Occasionally  rough -looking  men  came  to  see  him  after 
nightfall,  and  he  always  carried  them,  by  a  stairway  that 
led  up  from  the  back  of  the  house,  to  a  room  upstairs, 
v which  was  always  kept  locked  when  Dornton  was  not  in  it. 

Neither  Will  nor  his  mother  was  ever  permitted  to  even 
look  into  this  mysterious  chamber. 

On  a  certain  day,  Will  had  occasion  to  go  up  into  the 
attic  to  look  for  something  when  two  of  Dornton’s  ill- 
favored  visitors  were  with  him. 

He  happened  to  stumble  as  lie  was  passing  the  room 
where  they  were  closeted,  and  almost  in  an  instant  the  door 
was  opened  just  wide  enough  to  allow  Dornton  to  step 
into  the  passage. 

He  had  a  candle  in  his  hand,  which  he  stuck  close  to 
4  Will’s  face,  and,  looking  him  straight  in  the  eyes,  hissed 

out : 

“You  miserable  little  scoundrel,  if  T  ever  catch  you 
eave ’-dropping  at  this  door  again  I  will  cut  your  heart 


f  5? 


f  0Ut 

Will  was  perfectly  innocent,  but  the  whole  affair  was  so 
liudden,  there  was  such  a  malignant  gleam  -in  Dornton 's 
evf'-  and  so  much  sternness  in  his  voice,  that  Will  quailed 
and  looked  guilty  in  spite  of  himself,  and  the  explanation 
|)ie  w Llied  to  make  died  on  his  lips. 

Sometimes  Dornton  was  well  supplied  with  money,  and 

A  r  cut  it  with  a  lavish  hand. 

Then .  again,  for  weeks  at  a  time,  he  would  not  have  a 
e  .oeot  what  he  got  from  his  wife, 
j/  •  thing  he  would  have  at  all  times,  and  that  was 

brandv:  if  he  could  not  buy  it  himself,  Mrs.  Dornton  had 
to  g<  t  it  in  -ornc  way  or  other. 

(ys(.  ,  .  when  Will  was  returning  with  a  gallon  of 

l-  :xr  wi  ich  he  had  been  sent  to  purchase,  he  slipped 

*  *  *  m  9 
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iijion  the  ice  in  front  of  the  house,  fell,  and  broke  live  demi¬ 
john. 

The  wicker-work  was  not  injured,  and  Mr.  Dornton 
did  not  at  first  notice  that  anything  was  wrong. 

Without  paying  any  attention  to  what  Will  commenced 
to  say  about  the  accident,  he  took  the  demijohn  out  of  his 
hand. 

But  the  moment  he  heard  the  jingling  of  the  pieces  of 
broken  glass  he  turned  purple  with  rage. 

Dashing  the  demijohn  at  Will's  head,  which  he  barely 
missed,  he  seized  a  small  rattan  cane  and  roared  out : 

“Fll  pay  you  for  stealing  my  money  and  smashing  the 
demijohn  to  conceal  it.” 

With  that  lie  made  a  cut  at  Will  with  the  rattan,  which 
he  avoided  hv  springing  to  one  side. 

Will  was  nearly  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  a  large,  stout 
boy. 

He  thought  that  he  was  too  large  to  he  whipped,  and  did 
not  believe  that  his  father  would  punish  him  in  that  way 
were  he  alive. 

He  both  disliked  and  dreaded  Dornton.  If  there  had. 
been  a  chance  to  leave  the  room,  he  would  have  done  so, 
but  the  enraged  man  was 'between  him  and  the  door. 

The  most  cowardly  men  and  animals  will  frequently 
fight  desperately  when  cornered. 

Will  was  no  coward.  He  felt  that  he  would  rather  die 
than  be  whipped,  and,  seeing  no  other  way  of  avoiding  it, 
seized  the  poker  and  stood  on  the  defensive. 

“Put  that  down,  sir,”  growled  Dornton,  advancing  on 
him  in  a  threatening  manner. 

“I  won't,  without  you  let  me  alone/'’  replied  Will. 

Just  at  this  moment,  Will’s  mother,  who  had  heard  the 
sound  of  angry  words,  came  into  the  room. 

She  flew  at  her  husband,  and,  clinging  to  his  arm,  said : 

“Oh,  Rufus,  for  mercy’s  sake,  don’t  strike  the  boy  1” 

Dornton  shook  her  off  rudely,  saying: 

“Mind  vour  own  business,  madam,” 

But  she  wound  her  arms  around  him,  and,  lifting  her 
tearful  face  to  his,  began  begging  and  entreating  him  to 
desist. 

“He  is  not  your  child;  don’t  whip  him;  if  he  lias  done 
anything  wrong,  I  will  talk  to  him,  and  he  will  be  sorry, 
and  not  do  so  any  more.” 

“Let  me  go,”  said  Dornton,  struggling  to  release  him- 
sel  f. 

“Forgive  him  this  time;  for  my  sake,  pardon  him  just 
this  one  time,  and  he  shall  never  offend  you  again,”  she 
pleaded,  clinging  to  him. 

But  he  was  blind  with  passion  and  deaf  to  the  voice  of 
reason. 

Finding  that  he  could  not  release  himself,  he  struck  her 
a  severe  blow  on  the  mouth,  causing  her  lips  to  bleed. 

Moaning  as  if  her  heart  was  broken,  she  sank  upon  the 
floor  at  his  feet. 

.  At  the  sight  of  this  Will’s  blood  boiled  within  him. 
Heavens  and  earth !  to  see  the  mother  that  bore  him  struck 
like  a  dog.  It  was  more  than  he  could,  stand. 

He  was  beside  himself  with  rage. 

Rushing  at  Dornton,  he  struck  him  savagely  with  the 
poker. 

Dornton  had  a  certain  amount  of  animal  courage,  blit  he 
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was  a  brute  and  a  coward  at  heart,  or  lie  never  would  have 
struck  his  wife. 

He  cowered  before  the  blaze  of  indignation  in  the  flash¬ 
ing  eyes  of  the  aroused  boy. 

He  threw  up  his  arm  to  ward  off  the  blow,  but  received  a 
lick  upon  it  that  made  it  fall  powerless  by  his  side. 

Ho  would  have  fled,  but  as  he  turned  to  do  so  the  poker 
descended  upon  his  head  with  such  force  that  the  iron  was 
bent,  and  he  fell  senseless  to  the  floor,  with  the  blood  gush¬ 
ing  from  his  nose  and  mouth. 

Mrs.  Dornton.  wild  with  terror,  knelt  by  the  insensible 
man. 

“Fly !  Oh,  fly  for  your  life!”  she  said  to  Will:  “you 
have  killed  him!  You  will  be  arrested!  Get  out  of  the 
way;  hide  yourself!  I  will  write  to  you  through  the  post- 
office.  Go;  for  mercy’s  sake,  go  at  once!" 

With  his  anger  still  burning  in  his  breast,  Will  walked 
off  down  the  street  with  his  head  erect,  and  felt  that  he  did 
not  care  who  knew  what  he  had  done. 

But  in  a  short  time  he  began  to  cool  down,  and  he 
thought  that  he  had  better  go  away  from  the  neighborhood 
of  the  house. 

He  wandered  about  until  late  in  the  afternoon,  and 
then,  buying  a  loaf  of  bread,  he  crept  into  an  empty 
goods  box,  which  sheltered  him  from  the  wind,  and  passed 
a  miserable  night. 

o  ,  .  • 

In  the  morning  lie  went  to  the  postoffice  and  got  the  fol¬ 
lowing  letter: 

“Taylor’s  Hotel,  Jersey  City. 

“My  Hear  Son:  Mr.  I),  was  not  hurt  as  much  as  we 

f 

thought.  When  he  came  to  himself  the  way  he  carried  on 
was  perfectly  terrible.  He  swears  that  he  will  have  you 
hung  or  kill  you  himself.  Do  keep  out  of  his  way. 

“He  treated  me  so  badly  that  1  left  him  last  night  and 
stayed  with  a  friend.  1  am  now  on  my  way  to  Philadel¬ 
phia,  where  I  intend  to  remain  with  my  sister. 

“I  have  only  money  enough  to  buy  mv  ticket,  or  I 
would  send  you  some  in  this  letter.  As  soon  as  I  get  to 
Philadelphia,  I  will  write  to  you  and  enclose  you  enough  to 
enable  you  to  join  me. 

“Do  be  careful  and  not  let  Mr.  D.  see  vou,  and  may 
Heaven  guard  and  preserve  you  is  the  prayer  of 
“Your  heart-broken  mother, 

“Emma  Dornton.” 

Will  did  not  have  enough  money  to  afford  to  go  to  a 
lodging-house,  and,  remembering  his  experience  of  the 
night  before,  he  spent  the  greater  part  of  the  day  in  look¬ 
ing  for  some  place  where  he  could  spend  the  night  with 
some  prospect  of  comfort. 

He  finally  found  a  little  open  space  in  one  side  of  a  pile 
of  cotton  bales  on  a  pier  not  far  from  Wall  street  ferry, 
where  he* would  not  only  be  sheltered  from  the  wind,  but 
could  stretch  himself  out  straight  when  he  laid  down, 
something  that  he  could  not  do  in  a  box. 

Thinking  that  he  would  be  sure  to  receive  some  money 
the  next  day;  he  treated  himself  to  a  fifteen-cent  beef  stew, 
and,  retiring  to  his  resting-place,  he  was  soon  fast  asleep, 
in  spite  of  t he  cold. 

Towards  midnight  he  awakened,  numbed  and  chilled 
through.  The  stars  were  shining  down  on  him,  and  the 


only  noise  that  struck  his  ear  was  the  sighing  of  the  wind 
as  it  swept  over  the  river  and  the  lapping  of  the  water 
against  the  spiles. 

He  was  about  to  get  up  and  move  about  to  try  and  warm 
himself  up  a  little,  when  he  heard  footsteps  approaching, 
and  a  voice  saving: 

»  '  »w. 

“Show  a  light,  there,  Rufe;  I  ^an’t  see  how  to  get  along 
with  this  swag.” 

Not  wishing  to  he  discovered.  Will  sprang  back  as  close 
to  the  cotton  as  he  could,  but  the  next  instant  a  dark- 
lantern  was  flashed  into  the  recess. 

He  uttered  an  exclamation  of  surprise.  He  was  face  to 
face  with  Dornton. 

They  recognized  each  other  at  the  same  instant.  -  [■ 

With  an  oath,  Dornton  dropped  the  lantern,  drew  a  large 
knife  and  sprang  at  Will,  who,  having  no  other  means  of 
defense,  closed  with  his  assailant,  and  endeavored,  by  lock-»  ! 
mg  his  arms  around  him,  to  keep  him  from  using  the 
knife. 

In  this  lie  was,  in  a  great  measure,  successful,  though 
he  received  several  slight  cuts  on  the  shoulders  and  back. 

He  shouted  lustily  for  help. 

The  space  they  were  in  was  so  narrow  that  Dornton’s 
companion  could  offer  him  no  assistance. 

Dornton  tried  his  best  to  shove  Will  back,  so  as  to  get  a  v  1 
fair  blow  with  the  knife,  but  Will  stuck  to  him  like  a 
leech. 


Will's  shouts  had  been  heard,  and  some  policemen  were 
heard  approael i  i  ng. 

Dornton  gave  a  desperate  spring  backwards  to  loosen 
Will’s  hold,  and  the  two  fell  over  the  end  of  the  pier  into 
the  river. 

The  knife  was  dropped  in  the  fall,  and  Will  and  Dornton 
engaged  in  a  furious  struggle,  each  trying  to  force  the  head 
of  the  other  under  water. 

Luckily  a  police  boat  was  near  at  hand,  and  the  men,  at¬ 
tracted  by  the  noise,  dragged  the  two  combatants  out  of 
the  water. 

Dornton’s  companion  was  arrested  as  he  was  trying  to 
escape  from  the  pier. 

He  had  in  his  possession  a  large  lot  of  jewelry,  which,  it 
was  found,  belonged  to  a  firm  on  Maiden  Lane,  whose  es¬ 
tablishment  had  been  broken  into  during  the  night. 

Dornton  and  his  companion  were  locked  up.  The  mys¬ 
terious  room  in  Mr.  Dornton’s  house  was  opened  and  found 
to  contain  a  large  lot  of  disguises  and  burglars'  tools. 

1  he  two  burglars  were  sentenced  to  a  long  term  of  im¬ 
prisonment. 

The  jewelers,  whose  goods  had  been  recovered,  gave  Will 
a  handsome  reward. 

Mm.  Dornton  got  a  divorce,  and,  with  the  experience 
that  she  has  had,  will  not  be  likely  to  marry  asrain. 

And  as  for  Will,  he  never  looked  or  acted  like  a  boy 
after  his  difficulty  with  Dornton.  He  is  in  business  for 
himself,  and  doing  well. 


J 


Neosho  falls,  Kan.,  now  lias  a  woman  rural  mail  car¬ 
rier.  Mrs.  Lessie  Reynolds  has  been  appointed  substitute 
to  her  husband,  Logan  H.  Reynolds,  and  covers  her  route 
of  twenty-four  miles  every  day  in  the  usual  time. 
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GOOD  READING 


There  is  not  a  matchsafe  made,  so  far  as  I  know,  that 
meets  a!!  of  the  requirements  of  the  sportsman  as  well  as  a 
10  or,  1?  gauge  brass  shell  closed  with  a  c<irk  stopper.  This 
makes  a  safe  that  is  absolutely  waterproof,  easily  opened,  is 
cheap,  and  that  will  float.  If  one  wishes  to  provide  against 
the  loss  of  the  stopper  a  cord  may  be  fastened  about  the 
cork,  and  the  other  end  fastened  about  the  base  of  the 
shell. 


Thomas  H.  Nudd,  seventy-one  years  old,  of  Hampton 
Beach.  IN.  H.,  suffered  a  broken  neck  by  falling  from  a 
wagon  fourteen  years  ago.  He  has  now  astonished  physi¬ 
cians  by  regaining  the  use  of  his  body  and  limbs.  The 
other  week,  accompanied  by  his  wife,  he  came  to  Bos¬ 
ton  to  make  his  home  with  his  daughter.  His  neck  is 
healed,  though  the  head  is  bent  forward.  He  underwent 
no  surgical  operation. 


Possibly  it  is  not  generally  known  that  imported  orange 
marmalade  is  mainly  produced  from  turnips.  A  friend  of 
ours  was  traveling  in  Scotland  and,  seeing  vast  fields  of 
turnips,  asked  a  farmer:  “What  in  the  world  do  you  use 
all  these  turnips  for?*’  “Don’t  you  know,”  said  the  Scotch¬ 
man,  “that  these  are  used  for  orange  marmalade  which  we 
export  to  vour  country  and  which  is  very  popular  all 
through  the  United  States?”  It-  is  very  noticeable  that 
the  Underwood  bill  of  1913  reduced  the  duty  on  orange 
marmalade  from  two  cents  to  one  cent  a  pound.  If  you 
want  pure  orange  marmalade,  make  it  yourself,  or  buy  the 
American. 

The  Territory  of  Hawaii  now  has ’in  hand  reclamation 
works  that  will  cost  about  $300,000,  with  several  other 
projects  in  contemplation.  At  Honolulu  a  strip  of  land 
half  a  mile  wide,  starting  near  the  wharves  and  extending 
for  about  three  miles  along  the  shore,  is  being  put  in  sani¬ 
tary  condition.  Another  project  well  under  way,  known 
as  the  Waiolama  reclamation  project,  will  improve  the  wa¬ 
terfront.  of  Hilo,  on  the  Island  of  Hawaii.  Preliminary 
surveys  are  being  made  for  the  Waikiki  reclamation 
project,  and  filling  will  soon  begin.  This  parcel  of  land 
adjoins  the  famous  Waikiki  Beach,  and  its  reclamation  will 
open  a  large  area  of  desirable  residence  property. 


A  letter  written  bv  the  Rev.  Samuel  Ward,  of  Neoga, 
li!..  Xov.  G.  I860,  the  day  he  cast  a  ballot  for  “Good  Abe 
I/neobi,”  was  received  through  the  mails  the  other  day  by 
prof.  \  B  Ward,  of  Occidental  College,  a  son  of  IT.  O. 
Ward,  of  Zanesville,  the  man  to  whom  it  was  addressed. 
W-  er.  the  letter  went  after  it  was  mailed  will  remain  a 
jriv  .  Tie-  next  postmark  after  that  of  Neoga  in  1860 
is  that  of  College  Station,  X.  Y.,  Aug.  28,  1910.  The  let- 
\(  reached  Zanesville  last  October,  and,  after  search  had 
her  n  made  for  the  addresses,  was  forwarded  to  Los  An- 
ff,  >.  o  Prof.  Ward,  who  lacks  three  days  of  being  as  old 
ixt  the  letter. 


With  the  advent  of  the  official  cat  rats  will  find  life 
hardly  worth  living  in  Togoland.  The  governor  of  that 
German  colony  has  decreed  that  in  public  buildings  where 
natives  congregate,  such  as  schools,  hospitals  or  prisons, 
cats-  are  to  be  kept  officially.  Statistics  show  that  the  use 
of  rat  skins  in  the  manufacture  of  fancy  articles  is  increas¬ 
ing.  In  191.4  the  trade  in  Great  Britain  alone  amounted 
to  $250,000,  and  supplies  of  brown  rat  skins  are  being 
sought  in  lots  of  from  100  to  10,000.  It  is  proposed  to 
start  a  business  in  Calcutta  for  securing  and  preparing  the 
skins  of  the  brown  rat  to  be  used  among  a  variety  of  pur¬ 
poses  in  the  binding  of  books  and  the  making  of  purses, 
gloves  and  various  articles  for  women’s  use  and  wear.  The 
supply  of  rats  in  Calcutta  is  inexhaustible. 


The  steamer  Eastland,  which  overturned  at  its  dock  in 

the  Chicago  River  July  24,  1915,  causing  the  loss  of  812 

lives,  was  sold  at  auction  the  other  day  to  Captain  Edward 

A.  Evers,  of  the  Illinois  Naval  Reserve,  for  $4-6,000.  The 

vessel  was  offered  for  sale  by  the  United  States  marshal,  on 

an  order  from  the  United  States  District  Court,  based 

upon  claims  for  salvage  by  the  wrecking  company  which 

raised  the  ship.  Captain  Evers  has  announced  that  the 

boat  will  be  used  bv  the  Naval  Reserve  after  certain  altera- 

tions  have  been  made  in  the  hull  that  he  is  sure  will  make 

it  seaworthy.  The  Eastland  is  said  to  have  cost  the  original 

owners  $350,000.  For  a  time  it  was  owned  in  Cleveland, 

Ohio,  and  carried  excursionists  out  of  that  citv. 

’  * 


The  history  of  the  tilefish,  as  retold  in  a  recent  circular 
of  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries,  is  full  of  romantic  interest. 
This  fish  was  discovered  in  1879,  when  a  New  England 
fisherman,  Capt.  Kirby,  caught  several  thousand  pounds 
of  a  “strange  and  handsomely  colored  fish”  not  far  south 
of  Nantucket,  and  sent  a  specimen  to  the  United  States 
Fish  Commission,  which  found  it  to  be  a  new  species.  The 
fish  proved  to  have  edible  qualities  of  a  high  order,  and 
to  be  present  in  enormous  numbers  within  easy  reach  of 
the  coast.  Hardly,  however,  had  measures  been  set  on  foot 
to  establish  the  fishing  as  an  industry,  when  the  species 
was  apparently  exterminated  by  a  mysterious  disturbance 
along  the  edge  of  the  slope.  In  March  and  April,  1882, 
dead  tilefish  covered  an  area  170  miles  long  and  25  miles 
wide,  and  it  was  estimated  that  upwards  of  1,400,000,000 
had  perished.  The  most  plausible  explanation  of  this  disas¬ 
ter  is  that  it  was  due  to  a  displacement  of  the  gulf  stream. 
The  tilefish  is  a  bottom  dweller  and  also  requires  a  rather 
high-water  temperature.  Apparently  the  gulf  stream,  re¬ 
ceding  from  the  shore,  no  longer  extended  downward  to 
the  shelving  bottom,  and  the  fish  perished  in  the  colder 
water  which  replaced  it.  After  ten  years,  during  which 
none  of  those  fish  were  taken,  the  gulf  stream  returned  to 
its  old  course,  and  the  tilefish  reappeared.  It  is  now  as 
abundant  as  ever,  and  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  is  trying  to 
make  its  merits  known  to  the  public. 
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ARTICLES  OF  ALL  KiN 


S 


DYE  FAMINE  TO  BE  SMASHED. 

The  present  <1  ye  famine  will  be  smashed  within  the  next 
sixty  daws,  according  to  L.  II.  Fisher,  of  the  United  Tm- 
port  and  Export  (Company  of  New  York  Citv,  who  was  m 
Philadelphia  recently.  Mr.  Fisher  said  that  there  is  now 
being  rushed  across  the  Continent  a  large  quantity  of 
orehilla,  from  which  the  dye  manufacturers  are  able  to 
make  a  dye  extract  equal,  if  not  superior  in  luster  and  tone, 
to  any  other  that  has  heretofore  been  used. 

It  was  rumored  that  speculators  are  endeavoring  to  ob¬ 
tain  an  option  on  the  entire  shipment  which  is  valued  at 
$250,000.  Air.  Fisher  intimated  that  the  policy  of  his 
company  was  to  supply  the  requirements  of  the  manufac¬ 
turers  direct,  and  further  than  this  he  would  not  discuss 
the  subject. 


PAPER  UNDERCLOTHES. 

Underclothes  of  paper  are  now  used  by  airmen,  as  they 
have  long  been  used  bv  men  who  are  “down  and  out’7  and 
as  paper  has  long  been  used  by  thrifty  country  housewives 
for ‘making  bed  quilts.  For  paper  is  one  of  the  warmest 
substances  known.  This  means  that  it  keeps  the  cold  out 
and  the  heat  in,  for  of  course  it  has  no  warmth  in  itself, 
any  more  than  a  blanket  has.  It  is  a  perfect  non-conductor 
of  heat. 

Suits 'are  made  of  thin  paper.  They  consist  of  a  coat, 
trousers,  socks  and  a  cap  with  earlaps,  which,  the  in¬ 
ventor  says,  can  be  “washed  and  dried.”  An  aviator  is 
more  likely  to  make  such  a  suit  for  himself,  wrapping 
sheets  and  strips  of  paper  about  his  body  and  fastening 
them  with  paste.  Then  when  he  wants  to  remove  them 
he  can  tear  them  off,  making  a  new  suit  whenever  he  is 
going  to  take  flight. 

A  piece  of  paper  placed  over  the  upper  part  of  the  chest 
when  out  motoring  is  a  splendid  protection  against  cold 
winds.  Newspapers  placed  between  sheets  of  cotton,  silk 
or  wool  and  sewn  all  over  make  warm  quilts,  Warmer  than 
many  of  the 'so-called  “comfortables”  that  are  filled  with 
cotton. 


EXPLORING  PARTY  FINDS  CAMP  FOR  OUTLAWS. 


The  party  headed  by  Doane  Robinson,  of  the  State  His¬ 
torical  Society,  Pierre,  S.  Dak.,  which  went  down  the  river 
to  locate  the  site  of  Loisel  House,  continued  their  investi¬ 
gation,  and  on  Simoiieau  Island,  opposite  old  Fort  George, 
they  located  the  site  of  a  dugout  which  was  occupied  by  a 
band  out  outlaws  in  1816,  which  ruled  things  with  a  high 
hand  for  a  time  in  this  section. 

The  site  is  in  an  alfalfa  field  at  present,  but  the  old  walls 
and  foundation  of  the  fireplace  and  chimney  yet  are  easily 
located.  This  band  was  part  of  a  company  sent  up  the  Mis¬ 
souri  River  by  Fox,  Livingston  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  who 
entered  into  opposition  with  the  American  Fur  Company 
for  trade,  and  sent  up  a  large  supply  of  whisky  for  trading 
purposes. 

The  post  this  party  established  at  Fort  George  was  in 


charge  of  a  man  named  Kelsey,  and  with  his  whisky  busi- 
ness  he  was  getting  a  lot  of  the  trade  which  had  been  coin¬ 
ing  to  the  American  company  at  Fort  Pierre,  and  the  man¬ 
ager  of  that  post  «ent  a  man  to  Fort  George  with  a  stock 
of  goods  to  trade.  Kelsey  and  his  men  destroyed  his  camp 
and  stole  his  goods.  They  captured  the  William  P.  May, 
a  fur-laden  steamer  coming  down  the  river,  and  confiscated 
the  cargo. 

About  this  time  a  part  of  the  tough  crew  in  charge  of 
Kelsey  captured  what  remained  of  his  whisky  stock  and 
went  to  Simoiieau  Island  and  set  up  business  for  them¬ 
selves.  Kelsey  claimed  the  profits  of  their  trading,  but  as 
they  declined  to  acknowledge  that  he  had  any  rights  he 
finally  went  to  their  camp,  where,  in  a  quarrel,  he  killed 
two  of  them  and  wounded  several  others  and  fled  the  coun- 
try. 

The  party  also  located  and  took  measurements  of  a  large 
fortification  near  the  mouth  of  Chapelle  Creek  and  lo¬ 
cated  the  site  of  Loisel  House  on  the  island  at  the  mouth 
of  Chapelle  Creek. 


STONE  CANNON-BALLS. 

4 

Two  stone  cannon-balls,  relics  of  a  Turkish  war  of  three 
and  a  half  centuries  ago,  have  just  been  presented  to  the 
museum  of  Hobert  College,  at  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  says  the  Pop¬ 
ular  Science  Monthly.  Ten  inches  in  diameter,  they  weigh 
20  pounds  each.  Such  balls  as  these  were  used  as  recently 
as  1807  in  defending  Constantinople  from  attack — and  bv 
Great  Britain. 

It  was  in  1571  that  these  stone  balls  were  used.  Turkey 
was  at  war  with  the  Kingdom  of  Cyprus,  one  of  the  many 
Christian  States  that  grew  out  of  the  Crusades.  Against 
the  city  of  Famagusta,  an  important  stronghold  of  the 
enemy,  the  Turks  trained  their  cannon,  some  of  the  first 
used  in  European  warfare. 

These  guns  were  mostly  of  wrought  iron,  made  in  two 
pieces  and  screwed  together.  The  barrel,  in  which  the 
stone  shot  was  rammed,  had  a  25-inch  bore.  The  rear 
piece,  or  powder  chamber,  was  10  inches  in  diameter.  The 
gun  weighed  19  tons  and  was  called  “bombard”  because 
used  almost  entirely  in  siege  operations. 

The  cannon  threw  stone  balls— which  varied  in  weight 
from  6  pounds  to  6  or  7  hundredweight.  The  average 
weight  was  300  pounds.  Some  of  these,  weighing  20 
pounds,  though  mere  grnpesliot  in  that  day,  are  stfll  several 
times  as  heavy  as  the  shell  of  the  standard  American 
field  gun,  the  17  pounder. 

Crude  as  these  stone  cannon-balls  seem  now,  the  Turks 
made  themselves  feared  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  cen¬ 
turies  by  the  destructiveness  of  their  artillery,  which  had 
then  a  reputation  like  that  of  the  German  siege  mortars 
or  the  French  75  millimeter  guns. 

rurkish  cannoneers  made  a  great  demonstration  of  artil¬ 
lery  work  in  1 153,  at  the  siege  of  Constantinople.  They 
bred  stone  shot  from  larger  pieces  than  had  been  soon  in 
Europe.  No  wonder  that  Constantinople  fell. 


TAKE  NOTICE! 

Itch  Powder,  Bombs  and  Caelioo 
cannot  be  sent  by  mail.  Only  orders 
lor  t  ;e<e  goods  amounting  to  one  dol¬ 
lar  will  be  accepted,  as  delivery  will  i 
have  to  be  made  by  express. 

TBI  CKCOIN 
HOLDER.  —  The 

coin  holder  is  at¬ 
tached  to  a  ring, 
made  so  as  to  fit 
anyone's  finger. 
The  holder  clasps 
tightly  a  25c.  piece. 

,  ,  _  When  the  ring  is 

placed  on  the  finger  with  the  coin  showing  on 
the  palm  of  the  hand  and  offered  in  change  it 
cannot  be  picked  up.  A  nice  wav  to  tip  people. 

PWce  bj  mail,  postpaid,  iOe.  each. 
WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO.,  29  W.  2Gth  St.,  N.  i 


THE  BUCULO  CIGAR. 


The  most  remarkable  trick-cigar  in  tae 
world.  It  smokes  without  tobacco,  and  never 
gets  smaller.  Anyone  can  have  a  world  of 
fun  with  it,  especially  if  you  smoke  it  in  the 
presence  of  a  person  who  dislikes  the  odor 
of  tobacco.  It  looks  exactly  like  a  fine  per- 
fecto,  and  the  smoke  is  so  real  that  it  is 
bound  to  deceive  the  closest  observer. 

Price,  12c.  each,  postpaid. 
H.  F.  LANG.  1815  Centre  St..  B’klyn,  N\ 

BLACK-EYE  JOKE. 

New  and  gwnnsing  joker.  Th* 
victim  is  told  to  hold  the  tube 
close  to  hie  ey&  as  to  exclude 
all  light  from  the  back,  and  then 
to  remove  the  tube  until  pictures 
appear  in  the  Center.  In  trying 
to  locate  the  pictures  he  will  re¬ 
ceive  the  finest  blaok-eye  you  ever 
saw.  We  furnish  a  small  box  of 
blackening  preparation  with  each 
tube,  so  the  joke  oan  be  used  in¬ 
definitely.  Those  not  in  the  trick 
will  be  caught  every  time.  Abso- 
harmless.  Price  by  mail  15c.  each: 
25c, 

LANG,  1815  Centre  St.,  B’klyn,  N.  Y. 


TIIE  JOKER'S  CIGAR. 

The  biggost  sell  of  the  sea¬ 
son.  A  real  cigar  made  of 
■  tobacco,  but  secreted  in  tho 

n  center  of  cigar  about  one-half 

inch  from  end  is  a  fountain 
of  sparklets.  The  moment 
the  fire  reaches  this  fountain 
hundreds  of  sparks  of  fire 
burst  forth  in  every  direction, 
to  the  astonishment  of  the  smoker.  The  fire 
is  stage  fire,  and  will  not  burn  the  skin  or 
clothing.  After  the  fireworks  the  victim  can 
eentinue  smoking  the  cigar  to  the  end.  Price, 
10o.;  8  for  25c;  1  dozen,  90c.,  mailed,  post¬ 
paid. 

FRANK  SMITH,  383  Lenox  Ave..  N.  Y. 

THE  FRIGHTFUL  RATTLESNAKE! 

To  all  appearance  it  is  a 
harmless  piece  of  coiled 
paper  with  a  mouth¬ 
piece  attachment,  but 
upon  placing  it  to  one’s 
mouth,  and  blowing 
into  the  tube,  an  imita¬ 
tion  snake  over  two 
feet  in  length  springs  out  of  the  roll  like  a 
Hash  of  lightning,  producing  a  whistling,  flut¬ 
tering  sound  that  would  frighten  a  wild  In¬ 
dian.  We  guarantee  our  rattlesnake  not  to 
bite,  but  would  not  advise  you  to  play  the 
Doke  on  timid  women  or  delicate  children. 
Each_  snake  packed  in  a  box.  Price,  10c.;  3 
for  25c.,  mailed  postpaid. 

WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO.,  29  W.  26th  St.,  N.  Y 


£ 


MAGIC  DIE  BLOCK. 

w  _____  A  wonderfully  de- 

j* gS&j.  ceptive  trick!  A  solid 

block,  two  inches 
square,  is  made  to  ap- 
pear  and  disappear  at 
pleasure.  Borrowing 
™  wm  a  hat  from  one  of  the 
audience,  you  place 
the  block  on  top,  sliding  a  cardboard  cover 
(which  'may  be  examined)  over  it.  At  the 
word  of  command  you  lift  the  cover,  the  block 
is  gone,  and  the  same  instant  it  falls  to  the 
floor,  through  the  hat,  with  a  solid  thud,  or 
into  one  of  the  spectator’s  hands.  You  may 
vary  this  excellent  trick  by  passing  the  block 
through  a  table  and  on  to  the  floor  beneath, 
or  through  the  lid  of  a  desk  into  the  drawer, 
•tc.  This  trick  never  fails  to  astonish  the 
Spectators,  and  can  be  repeated  as  often  as 
desired.  Price,  35c.,  postpaid. 

H.  F.  LANG,  1815  Centre  St..  B’klyn.  N.  Y. 


SNAPPER  PENCIL 

Sometimes  your  Jo¬ 
cose  friend  helps  him¬ 
self  to  the  pencil  stick¬ 
ing  up  from  your  vest 
pocket.  Let  him  take 
this  one.  When  he  at¬ 
tempts  to  use  it,  a  pair 
of  springs  shoot  out 
and  rap  him  so  smartly 
on  the  knuckles  that 
he  swears-off  taking 
other  people’s  property.  A  dandy  little  trick 
affording  no  end  of  amusement. 

Price,  10c.  each,  by  mail,  postpaid. 
H.  F.  LANG,  1815  Centre  St.,  B’klyn,  N.  Y. 


SURPRISE  MOVING-PICTURE  MACHINE. 

It  consists  of  a  small  nickeled 
metal  tube,  4%  inches  long,  with 
a  lens  eye-view,  which  shows 
a  pretty  ballet  girl  or  any  other 
scene.  Hand  it  to  a  friend  who 
will  be  delighted  with  the  first 
picture,  tel!  him  to  turn  the 
screw  on  the  side  of  the  instru¬ 
ment,  to  change  the  views,  when 
a  stream  of  water  squirts  in  his 
face,  much  to  his  surprise.  The 
instrument  can  be  refilled  with 
water  in  an  instant,  and  one 
filling  will  suffice  for  four  or 
five  victims. 
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Price,  30c.  each  by  mail,  postpaid:  i  for  $1.00. 

H.  F.  LANG,  1815  Centre  St.,  B’klyn.  N.  Y. 


LITTLE  CLINCHERS 

With  a  pair  of  these  creepers 
clinched  on  your  shoes  you  can 
defy  the  slipperiest  ice  or  snow. 
No  matter  how  slippery  the 
road  or  how  steep  the  hill, 
these  claws  of  steel  will  carry 
,  you  safely  over  them.  A  child 
can  adjust  them  in  30  seconds. 
No  nails,  straps,  screws  or 
rivets  are  needed.  They  will 
not  injure  your  shoes.  •  No  need 
to  remove  them  indoors — sim¬ 
ply  fold  the  heel-plate  for¬ 
ward,  reversing  the  spikes 
under  the  instep.  They  are 
comfortable,  durable  and  in¬ 
visible.  Just  the  thing  for 
postmen,  golfers,  hunters, 
woodsmen,  brakemen,  miners 
and  all  who  would  insure  life  and  limb  in 
winter  weather.  25  cents  a  pair,  postpaid. 

H.  F.  LANG,  1815  Centre  St..  B'klyn,  N.  Y. 


WE  WAN T  YOU  . 

TO  READ 

“Moving  Picture  Stories” 

A  Weakly  Magazine  devoted  to  Photoplays  and  Players  ::  Absolutely  the  finest  little  publication  on  the  news-stands 

PRICE  5  CENTS  A  COPY 


ISSUED  EVERY  FRIDAY 

BEAUTIFUL  COLORED  COVER  DESIGNS 


THIRTY-TWO  PAGES 
FINE  HALF-TONE  FRONTISPIECES 


New  portraits  of  actors  and  actresses  every  week  -  Get  a  copy  of  this  weekly  magazine  and  see  what  H  Is 

EVERY  NUMBER  CONTAINS 

Six  Gripping  Stories,  based  on  the  latest  and  best  films,  each  profusely  illustrated  with  fine  half-tones  of  scenes  In  the 
plays. 

Photographs  and  Biographies  of  the  most  celebrated  Photoplay  actors  and  actresses. 

Special  Articles  relating  to  Moving  Pictures,  written  by  the  greatest  authorities  in  the  film  business. 

News  Notes  from  the  studios  about  the  doings  of  everybody  of  prominence  connected  with  the  Photoplays. 

Scenario  Hints  and  the  names  of  all  the  companies  who  may  buy  the  plays  you  write. 

Poems,  Jingles,  Jests  and  every  bright  feature  calculated  to  interest  both  young  and  old. 

GET  A  COPY  NOW  from  your  newsdealer,  or  send  us  5  cents  in  money  or  postage  stamps,  and  we  will  mail 
you  the  latest  number  issued. 


“MOVING  PICTURE  STORIES,”  Inc. 

168  West  23d  Street  New  York 


A  Magazine  containing  stories,  sketches  Etc.  of  western  life 


FRANK  TOUSEY.  PUBLISHER.  168  WEST  23D  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


NEW  YORK,  JANUARY  21,  1916 


Price  5  Cents 
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- L.ATEST  ISSUES - 

841  Fred  Fearnot's  Way  :  or.  Doing  Up  a  Sharper. 

84-  Fred  Fearnot  In  a  Fix  ;  or.  The  Blackmailer's  Game. 

843  Fred  Fearnot  as  a  “Broncho  Buster"  ;  or,  A  Great  Time  In  the 

Wild  West. 

844  Fred  Fearnot  and  Ills  Mascot:  or.  Evelyn’s  Fearless  Bide. 

845  Fred  Fearnot's  Strong  Arm  :  or.  The  Bad  Man  of  Arizona. 

846  Fred  Fearnot  as  a  "Tenderfoot” ;  or.  Having  Fun  With  the 

Cowboys. 

847  Fred  Fearnot  Captured  :  or.  In  the  Hands  of  the  Enemy. 

848  Fred  Fearnot  ana  the  Banker:  or.  A  Schemer’s  Trap  to  Ruin  Him 

849  Fred  Fearnot’s  Great  Feat ;  or,  Winning  a  Fortune  on  Skates 

850  Fred  Fearnot’s  Iron  Will  :  or.  Standing  Up  for  the  Right. 

851  Fred  Fearnot  Cornered  :  or.  Evelyn  and  the  Widow. 

852  Fred  Fearnot’s  Daring  Scheme:  or.  Ten  Days  in  an  Insane 

Asylum. 

853  Fred  Fearnot’s  Honor :  or.  Backing  Up  His  Word. 

854  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Lawyer;  or.  Young  Billy  Dedham's  Case. 

855  Fred  Fearnot  at  ’Vest  1‘oint  :  or.  Having  Fun  With  the  Hazers. 

856  Fred  Fearnot’s  Secret  Society ;  or.  The  Knights  of  the  Black 

Ring. 

857  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Gambler :  or.  The  Trouble  on  the  Lake 

Front. 

858  Fred  Fearnot’s  Challenge:  or,  King  of  the  Diamond  Field. 

859  Fred  Fearnot’s  Great  Game :  or.  The  Hard  Work  That  Won. 

860  Fred  Fearnot  in  Atlanta:  or.  The  Black  Fiend  of  Darktown 

861  Fred  Fearnot's  Open  Hand  :  or.  How  He  Helped  a  Friend. 

862  Fred  Fearnot  in  Debate:  or.  The  Warmest  Member  of  the  House. 

863  Fred  Fearnot’s  Great  Plea :  or.  His  Defence  of  the  Moneyless 

Man. 

864  Fred  Fearnot  at  Princeton  ;  or.  The  Battle  of  the  Champions 

865  Fred  Fearnot’s  Circus  :  or,  High  Old  Time  at  \>w  Fra 

866  Fred  Fearnot's  Camp  Hunt:  or.  The  White  Deer  of  the  Adlron 

decks. 

867  Prod  Fearnot  and  Ris  Guide:  or.  The  Mvsferv  of  r*>e  Mountain 
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Fearnot’s  County  Fair;  or.  The  Battle  of  the  Fakir*. 
Fearnot  a  Prisoner,  or.  Captured  at  Avon 
Fearnot  and  the  Senator;  or.  Breaking  Lp  a 

Baron  ;  or.  Calling  Down  a  Nobleman 
Brokers,  or.  Ten  Days  In  Wall 

The  Fellow  Who  Wouldnt 


Stay 


Ten  Days  with  the  Moon 


Stolen  Child 
Eagle  Pasa. 
Ring. 

the  Mexican 


Horse 


Scheme. 
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Fearnot  and  the 
Fearnot  and  the 
Fearnot's  Little  Scrap  ;  or. 

Whipped. 

Fred  Fearnot’s  Greatest  Danger:  or. 
sh  i  nors. 

Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Kidnappers ;  or.  Trailing  a 
Fred  Fearnot's  Quick  Work  ;  or.  The  Hold-Lp  at 
Fred  Fearnot  at  Silver  Gulch  ;  or,  a 

Fred  Fearnot  on  the  Border;  or,  PuniBbing 
Stealers 

Fred  Fearnot's  Charmed  Life:  or.  Running  the  Gauntlet. 

Fred  Fearnot  Lost  :  or,  Missing  for  Thirty  Days. 

Fred  Fearnot's  Rescue;  or.  The  Mexican  Pocahontas. 

Fred  Fearnot  and  the  “White  Caps  ;  or,  A  Queer  turning  of  the 

Tables 

Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Medium  :  or.  Having  Fun  With  the  •  Spirits." 
Fred  Fearnot  and  the  “Mean  Man*;  or,  The  Worst  He  Ever 
Struck 

Fred  Fearnot’s  Gratitude  ;  or.  Backing  Up  a  Plucky  Boy. 

Fearnot  Fined:  or.  The  Judge's  Mistake. 

Fearnot's  Comic  Opera,  or.  The  Fun  That  Raised  the  bunds. 
Fearnot  and  the  Anarchists :  or.  The  Burning  of  the  Red 

Fred^earnot’s  Lecture  Tour ;  or,  Going  it  Alone. 

Fred  Fearnot's  “New  Wild  West”  ;  or.  Astonishing  the  "Old  East." 
Fred  Fearnot  in  Russia ;  or,  Banished  by  the  Czar. 

Fred  Fearnot  in  Turkey ;  or,  Defying  the  Sultan. 


Fred 

Fred 

Fred 


Fred  Fearnot  in  Vienna ;  or,  The  Trouble  on  the  Danube. 

Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Kaiser:  or,  In  the  Royal  Palace  at  Berlin. 
Fred  Fearnot  in  Ireland  ;  or,  Watched  by  the  Constabulary. 

Fred  Fearnot  Homeward  Bound  :  or.  Shadowed  by  Scotland  Yard. 


For  sale  by  all  newsdealers,  or  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  price,  ^  cents  per  copy,  in  money  or  postage  stamps,  Dy 

FRANK  T0TJSEY,  Publisher, . 168  West  23d  St.,  New  York. 


IF  YOU  fVAJWT  ji NY  BSlCK  NUMBERS 

of  our  weeklies  and  cannot  procure  them  from  newsdealers,  they  can  be  obtained  from  this  office  direct.  Write  out  and 
fill  in  your  Order  and  send  it  to  us  with  the  price  of  the  weeklies  you  want  and  we  will  send  them  to  you  by  return  mail. 
POSTAGE  STAMPS  TAKEN  THE  SAME  AS  MONEY. 

FRANK  T0USEY,  Publisher, . 168  West  23d  St.,  New  York. 


No.  46.  HOW  TO  MAKE  AND  USE  ELEC¬ 
TRICITY. — A  description  of  the  wonderful 
«  uses  of  electricity  and  electro  magnetism:  to¬ 
gether  with  full  instructions  for  making  Elec¬ 
tric  Toys.  Batteries,  etc.  By  George  Trebel. 
A.  M.,  M.  D.  Containing  over  fifty  illustra¬ 
tions. 

No.  47.  HOW  TO  BREAK.  RIDE  AND 
DRIVE  A  HORSE. — A  complete  treatise  on 
the  horse.  Describing  the  most  useful  horses 
for  business,  the  best  horses  for  the  road; 
also  valuable  recipes  for  diseases  peculiar  to 
the  horse. 

No.  48.  HOW  TO  BUILD  AND  SAIL 
CANOES. — A  handy  book  for  boys,  contain¬ 
ing  full  directions  for  constructing  canoes  and 
the  most  popular  manner  of  sailing  them. 
Fully  illustrated. 

No.  ^9.  HOW  TO  DEBATE. — Giving  rules 
for  conducting  debates,  outlines  for  debates, 
questions  for  discussion,  and  the  best  sources 
for  procuring-  information  on  the  question 
given. 

No.  50.  HOW  TO  STUFF  BIRDS  AND  AN¬ 
IMALS. — A  valuable  book,  giving  Instructions 
in  collecting,  preparing,  mounting  and  pre¬ 
serving  birds,  animals  and  insects. 

No.  51.  HOW  TO  DO  TRICKS  WITH 
CARDS. — Containing  explanations  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  principles  of  sleight-of-hand  applicable 
to  card  tricks-,  of  card  tricks  with  ordinary 
cards,  and  not  requiring  sleight-of-hand:  of 
tricks  involving  sleight-of-hand,  or  the  use 
of  specially  prepared  cards.  Illustrated. 

No.  52.  HOW  TO  FLAY  CARDS.— Giving 
the  rules  and  full  directions  for  playing 
Euchre.  Crlbbage,  Casino,  Forty-Five,  Rounce, 
Pedro  Sancho,  Draw  Poker.  Auction  Pitch, 
All  Fours,  and  many  other  popular  games  of 

Ca  |-(|  ga 

No.  58.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS.— A 
wonderful  little  book,  telling  you  how  to  write 
to  your  sweetheart,  your  father,  mother,  sis¬ 
ter.  brother,  employer;  and,  in  fact,  every¬ 
body  and  anybody  you  wish  to  write  to. 

No.  54.  HOW  TO  KEEP  AND  MANAGE 
PETS. — Giving  complete  Information  as  to  the 
manner  and  method  of  raising,  keeping,  tam¬ 
ing  breeding,  and  managing  all  kinds  of  pets; 
also  giving  full  Instructions  for  making  cages, 
etc.  Fully  explained  by  twenty-eight  Illus¬ 
trations. 

No.  55.  HOW  TO  COLLECT  STAMPS 
AND  COINS. — Containing  valuable  Informa¬ 
tion  regarding  the  collecting  and  arranging 
of  stamps  and  coins.  Handsomely  illustrated. 

No.  56.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  EN¬ 
GINEER. — Containing  full  Instructions  how  to 
become  a  locomotive  engineer;  also  directions 
for  building  a  model  locomotive;  together 
with  a  full  description  of  everything  an  en¬ 
gineer  should  know. 

No.  00.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  PHOTOG- 
For  sole  by  all  newsdealers,  or  will  be  sent  to 

FRANK  TOUSEY,  Publisher, 


RAPHER. — Containing  useful  information  re¬ 
garding  the  Camera  and  how  to  work  it;  also 
how  to  make  Photographic  Magic  Lantern 
Slides  and  other  Transparencies.  Handsomely 
illustrated. 

No.  62.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  WTEST 

POINT  MILITARY  CADET.— Explains  how 
to  gain  admittance,  course  of  Study,  Examina¬ 
tions.  Duties,  Staff  of  Officers,  Post  Guard,  Po¬ 
lice  Regulations,  Fire  Department,  and  all  a 
boy  should  know  to  be  a  cadet.  By  Lu  Senar- 
ens. 

No.  63.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  NAVAL 

CADET. — Complete  instructions  of  how  to  gain 
admission  to  the  Annapolis  Naval  Academy. 
Also  containing  the  course  of  instruction,  de¬ 
scription  of  grounds  and  buildings,  historical 
sketch,  and  everything  a  boy  should  know  to 
become  an  officer  in  the  United  Ste;es  Navy. 
By  Lu  Senarens. 

No.  64.  HOW  TO  MAKE  ELECTRICAL 

MACHINES. — Containing  full  directions  for 
making  electrical  machines,  induction  coils, 

dynamos,  and  many  novel  toys  to  be  worked 
by  electricity.  By  R.  A.  R.  Bennet.  Fully 
illustrated. 

No.  65.  MULDOON’S  JOKES. — The  most 
original  Joke  book  ever  published,  and  it  is 
brimful  of  wit  and  humor.  It  contains  a 
large  collection  of  songs.  Jokes,  conundrums 
etc.,  of  Terrence  Muldoon,  the  great  wit,  hu¬ 
morist.  and  practical  joker  of  the  day. 

No.  66.  HOW  TO  DO  PUZZLES.— Con¬ 

taining  over  three  hundred  interesting  puzzles 
and  conundrums,  with  key  to  same.  A  com¬ 
plete  book.  Fully  illustrated. 

No.  67.  HOW  TO  DO  ELECTRICAI 
TRICKS.— Containing  a  large  collection  of  in¬ 
structive  and  highly  amusing  electrical  tricks 
together  with  Illustrations.  By  A.  Anderson’ 
No.  68.  HOW  TO  DO  CHEMICAL  TRICKS 
—Containing  over  one  hundred  highly  amus¬ 
ing  and  instructive  tricks  with  chemicals.  By 
A.  Anderson.  Handsomely  illustrated 

No.  GO.  HOW  TO  DO  8LEIGHT-OF-HAND 
-—Containing  over  fifty  of  the  latest  and  best 
tricks  used  by  magicians.  Also  containing  the 
secret  of  second  sight.  Fully  illustrated 
No.  70.  HOW  TO  MAKE  MAGIC  TOYS 
Containing  full  directions  for  making  Magic 
Toys  and  devices  of  many  kinds.  Fully  ni„. 
trated.  *  ",UB* 

No.  71.  HOB  TO  DO  MECII  Wir  w 
TRICKS.  Containing  complete  instruction^ 
for  performing  over  sixty  Mechanical  Tricks 
Fully  Illustrated.  ticks. 

No.  72.  HOW  TO  DO  SIXTY  TAICKS 
WITH  CARDS. — Embracing  all  of  the  latea! 
and  most  deceptive  card  tricks,  with  111.,. 
tratlons. 

Nn.  73.  HOW  TO  DO  TRICKS  WITH 
Nl  MBKRS.— Showing  many  curious  tricks 
any  address  on  receipt  of  price.  10  cts.  per  copy.  or 


wun  ngures  ana  tne  magic  of  numbers.  R* 
A.  Anderson.  Fully  Illustrated. 

No.  74.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS 
CORRECTLY’. — Containing  full  instructions 
for  writing  letters  on  almost  any  subject; 
also  rules  for  punctuation  and  composition, 
with  specimen  letters. 

No.  75.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  CONJURER 
— Containing  tricks  with  Dominoes.  Dice. 
Cups  and  Balls,  Hats,  etc.  Embracing  thirty- 
six  illustrations.  By  A.  Anderson. 

No.  76.  HOW  TO  TELL  FORTUNES  BY 
THE  HAND. — Containing  rules  for  telling  for¬ 
tunes  by  the  aid  of  lines  of  the  hand,  or 
the  secret  of  palmistry.  Also  the  secret  of 
telling  future  events  by  aid  of  moles,  marks, 
scars,  etc.  Illustrated. 

No.  77.  HOB  TO  DO  FORTY  TRICKS 
B ITH  CARDS. — Containing  deceptive  Card 
Tricks  as  performed  by  leading  conjurers  and 
magicians.  Arranged  for  home  amusement. 
Fully  illustrated. 

No.  78.  HOB’  TO  DO  THE  BLACK  ART. 

— Containing  a  complete  description  of  the 
mysteries  of  Magic  and  Sleight-of-Hand.  to¬ 
gether  with  many  wonderful  experiments.  By 
A.  Anderson.  Illustrated. 

No.  79.  HOB’  TO  BECOME  AN  ACTOR. 
— Containing  complete  Instructions  how  to 
make  up  for  various  characters  on  the  stage; 
together  with  the  duties  of  the  Stage  Manager 
Prompter,  Scenic  Artist  and  Property  Man 

No.  80.  GUS  B’lLLIAMS’  JOKE  BOOK.— 
Containing  the  latest  Jokes,  anecdotes  and 
funny  stories  of  this  world-renowned  German 
comedian.  Sixty-four  pages;  handsome  col¬ 
ored  cover,  containing  a  half-tone  photo  of 
the  author. 

No.  81.  HOB  TO  MESMERIZE. — Contain¬ 
ing  the  most  approved  methods  of  mesmer¬ 
ism;  animal  magnetism,  or,  magnetic  heal¬ 
ing.  By  Prof.  Leo  Hugo  Koch.  A.C.S.  author 
of  “How  to  Hypnotize.”  etc. 

No.  82.  HOB  TO  DO  PALMISTRY.— Con¬ 
taining  the  most  approved  methods  of  read¬ 
ing  the  lines  on  the  hand,  together  with  a  full 
explanation  of  their  meaning.  Also  explain¬ 
ing  phrenology,  and  the  key  for  telling  char¬ 
acter  by  the  bumps  on  the  head.  By  L#o 
Hugo  Koch.  A.C.S.  Fully  Illustrated. 

No.  83.  HOB’  TO  HYPNOTIZE.— Contain¬ 
ing  valuable  and  instructive  information  r«- 
gnrdlng  the  science  of  hypnotism.  A 1," 
plaining  the  most  approved  methods  which 
are  employed  by  the  leading  hypnotists  of 
the  world.  By  Leo  Hugo  Koch.  ACS. 

N°- ,  *<•  HOW  TO  BECOME  V\  At  TIIOR. 

— Containing  Inform afine  _ _ >. _ _  ■ 


— Containing  Information  regar 
subjects,  the  use  of  words  and 
preparing  and  submitting  ma 
containing  valuable  taformath 
neatness,  legibility  and  genen 
of  manuscript. 

3  for  25  cts  in  mouey  or  pogtggv  stamp*,  by 

168  West  23d  St^  New  York. 
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